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INTRODUCTION 



WHY THIS BOOK? 

In developing a course, the teacher strives to 
identify goals that are appropriate to the learner, 
to select an effective sequence for presentations, 
and to make numerous other decisions thai wii' 
result in a high-quality learning experience. These 
preliminary steps are essential but are of little value 
if a variety_ of interesting, relevant, and efficient 
teaching/learning (T/L) techniques afe not Used in 
the daUy lessons. To improve education, teachers 
must inrprove daily lessons. Large budgets, modern 
building, and bejter trained teachers, although 
important, contribute little to_ the education of 
youth until effective daily lessons are conducted, 
_ Lesson Planning for Meaningftdl Variety in 
Teaching svas written to help teachers improve the 
effectiveness of daily lessons.: The effort expended 
to write this book was motivated by the belief that 
conducting a variety of interesting and effective 
lessons is a |eamable and valuable skill for all iri- 
terested teachers, 

Pj'R^^ding variety in teaching is relatively easy. 
All the_ teacher must do is to accumulate the 
knowledge and skill jieces^saiy to jmplement a wide 
range of T/L techniques and then to use the tech- 
niques randomly. Meaningful variety is maximized 
only when two sets of conditions occur. First, the 
teacher must be familiar with the learner, objec- 
tives, school eriyirbnment^ many T/L techniques, 
guidelines for selecting T/L techniques^ and ways 
of varying the classroom environment. Second, the 
teacher must be flexible enough to use such 
knowledge and siall to respond to the multitude of 
complexities that occur throughout the school day. 



WHAT IS WEANINGFUL VARIETY? 

Meaningful varietj' is a pherioinenon that can 
be described by using a continuum. At one end rib 
variety is used; at the other end the maximum 
meaningful variety is provided, Wlbst teachers prob- 
ably function somewhere in between the two ex- 
tremes. Six descriptions of teaching behavior are 



given to illustrate different levejs of the use of 
meaningful variety; Figure 1 is included to assist in 
visualizing the concept. 



Maximum 

No meaningful 
variety variety 

I I \ I 1 1 

A B C D E F 

Figure 1 . 

MEANINGFUL VARIETY SCALE 



The teacher who enters the classroom everyday 
when the bell rings, reads tlie lecture, stops when 
the bell rings at the jend of the period, and then 
leaves the room would be placed at location *'A" 
on the continuum. 

The teacher who is similar to ''A" but who uses 
^L'^^'^'Hsj^^^^^^io" >n the lecture by moving about 
the room, shifting sensory channels, emplbying 
pauses, gestures, and voice intonations would fit 
into position ''B." 

By randomly varying T/L techniques, teacher 
adds variety to classroom activities which may 
possibly result in ah increased level of interest and 
eftectiveness simply because of the reduced monot- 
briy and because the *'shotgun" approach increases 
the probability of matching* an effective T/t tech- 
nique with the learning styles of a number of 
students. 

In the next case, teacher u.ses a variety of 
T/L ' techniques 6ut matches them with the in- 
tended instructional outcomes. This teacher pro- 
vide^ variety with greater meaning by applying 
another generally accepted principle of leaminjg: 
We learn what we do; 

Teacher ''E" provides more meaningful variety 
because T/L techriiques afe inatched with students' 
preferred learning styles ^e.g., reading, listening, or 
dbing) as well as with the intended instructional 
outcomes. As more and more conditions of learn- 
ing are considered, the more meaningful the variety 
and the more effective the instruction.* 
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Finally, teacher 'T'* provides an bppbrtiiriity 
for students to select the bbjcctives arid tlie apprb- 
priate learjiing strate^es to achieVe- them. At this 
st4ge the variety of T/L techniques has the poten- 
tial for being the most meaningful of all the illus- 
trations. 

THE ANALOGY 

in an effort to help you understand how to put 
meaningful variety injo your teaching, an analogy 
is made between the performance of the successful 
furniture builder and the performance of the 
teacher; Matcriais used by the furniture builder 
may be compared to the teacher's students and 
course ohjectiyes. 

Next, the drawings and written details used to 
describe the specijlcations of a piece of furniture 
may be compared to the perfonnance objectives 
used_to specify instructidnal intent. 

Third, the furniture builder's toots may be 
compared to the teacher's T/L techniques. Where 
furniture builders use saws, drills, and planers, 
teachers Use lectures, experiments, and discissions. 

Qiiality furniture is seldom_ the result of hap- 
hazard efforts randomly or impulsively expended. 
It requires production pianning that is directed 
toward producing skillfully made pieces that match 
tlie specifications. Teaching is similar. Purposeful 
planning is directed toward reaching the perform- 
ance objectives that describe the intended out- 
comes of instruction, Lessons iifc the vehicle to 
achieve objectives and lesson ptans are descriptions 
of that vehicle. 

Selecting tire right tools for use rn a furniture- 
making operation is essential if Jiigii-quality work is 
to be produced in a reasonable length of time. 
Selecting the best TjL techhicpics for the situation 



is equally important fbr teachers biit far more diffi- 
cult.thari selecting wdodwbrkirig tools. 

Finally, to produce furniture that meets speci- 
fications and to do so efficiently requires efficient 
w(jrking conditions, inciuding decisions -as to the 
person who specifies the product (builder or cus- 
tomer) and the size of the work force to be eni- 
pioyed to produce the piece of furniture. Similar 
decisions coni:eTn\n^ learning conditions need to be 
made by teachers: for example, the person who 
identifies the objectives (teacher or student), the 
size of the work groups, and the kind of competi- 
tive/cooperative environment to be established. 
These arc some of the concerns of this book. 



HOW TO USE THE BOOK 

The best way to use this book is to read it from 
beginning to end. Then, go back and review each 
chapter in the context of a familiar T/L situation: 
The material on planning presentation, action, and 
Interaction technique's wijl be most useful if lessons 
are planned and implemented using each tech- 
nique. After competency Is developed in the use of 
these techriiques, attempt to implement a different 
class organizatfon, degree of teacher/student domi- 
nance, and goaf structure. Be cautious, do ;idt 
attempt tb^ much at once. 

If you are familiar with any of the methods 
given, scan them or pass over them entirely and 
turn to those which may be unfamlHur. Read them 
and apply their suggestions. 

The .secret of getting the most benefit from this 
book is to read It and adapt and apply the ideas to 
a particular situation. Work with these ideas and 
use them. The more you do so, the greater the 
benerit to yoti and your students. 
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Chapter 1 . 

WHY PUT MEANiNGFUL VARIETY INTO LESSONS? 
(tinderstanding the Materials) 



Purpose: Builders of fine furniture are familiar with the_ materials of the 

^ trade. They, can inspect the materials closely, They know about » 
the characteristics of the materials and how they are affected by 
environmental cbriditidhs. They know how to use the most appro- 
priate tools and processes in forrnirig the product to the specifica- 
tions. In each of the worker's decisions an effort is made to en- 
hance the strong points and to minimize the weaknesses of the 
materials. This chaptei will help you to understand variations in 
students and in instructional outcomes (the materials of educa- 
tion). These rnateriais are also affected by administrative condi- 
tions that must be responded to if effective Instruction is to occur. 

Objective: When yo^i have compieted this chapter, you wiii understand three 
educational variables (i:e., learner characteristics, intended out- 
comes, and administrative conditions) well enougli to write or 
state a rationale for putting meaningful variety into lesson plans. 



The reasons for using a variety of classroom 
activities are far more complex than simply trying^^ 
to entertain students. Teaching/learning (T/L) 
techniques are educational tools that are selected 
in response to conditions that affect learnfng. The 
vaitie of providing meaningful variety is fo'md in 
trying to match T/L_. methodology with the inher- 
ent variations that occur in students, the intended 
outcomes from instruction, and the administrative 
conditions that occur in schools. 



STUDENT VARIABLES 

Students must be the central focus in educa- 
tion. Schools exist for theni._ Unless students jearn 
in schools, there is no purpose for schools to exist: 
When students ^o not Jearn^it may be^because 
they, rather than the subject matter, are misunder- 
stood. One does not have to visit a classroom long 
before discovering that within any group of stu- 
dents there is great variation in individual educa- 
tional, intellectual, emotional, social, and physical 



characteristics. There is no typical student: each 
one is a unique combination of many qualities. 

I . iyiucaUo)ial Characteristics 

Variations in educational ^laractefistics in- 
clude differences in student achievement levels in 
ih . basic skills of reading, computing, writing, and 
ornjr relevant areas of^ instruction. Information 
relit: /e to the educatio_nal characteristics of Indi- 
vid lal students may be obtained by reviewing 
records of significant experiences, course records, 
administrative records, or preassessnient instru- 
ments, as well as by teacher obiJervations, inter- 
views, arid assessments. When information about 
each student's educational devejopmerit is kriowri, 
instructional sequences, vocabulary, drill sessions, 
projects, examples, and instructional materials are 
more easily selected. 



2. . Intellectual Characteristics 

Hssentiariy, intellectual characteristics may be 
cate^ori;f.ed into two areas-variations ih learning 
potential and in learning style. 
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a. teuming Potential :y 

Variations in learning pot^tial involve the * 
rate, quantity, and levels of objectives that stu- 
dents have the ability to_ learn. These variables are 
drteri measured with IQ tests and other mental 
aptitude measures; they may also be determined by 
teacher assessment and observation. Decisions rele- 
vant to levels of expectations, pacing, kinds of 
practice, and amounts of practice are based upon 
this iriforrrration. 

• b. Learning Style 

The effect "Of^etojing styles on learning has 
received a great deal of attention in recent years. 
Unique to each student, learning styles consist of 
the conditions under which the student, preifers. to 
iearn as well as the sensory mod^ality preferred. The 
conditions of learning include such variations as 
fast paced/leisurely paced, quiet background/noisy 
background, easy vvork/challeriging work, indi- 
vidual activities/group activities, and formal class- 
room structure/informal classroom structure. 
' The second consideration in learning styles is 
the student's preferred learning mode. Most mate- 
rial is loarned through the visual mode (seeing), the 
auditory niode (hearing), and, the action mode 
(doing). After the teacher" has identified the iearn- 
ing styles that are most successful with each stu- 
dent, achvities may be chosen and used to 
strengthen the student's ability. When the student 
has learned successfully with a particular style, . 
alternate techniques may be introduced and tried 
so that new styles may be developed to correct 
weaknesses. Fpr example, a student who learns 
well by doing may experience problems and waste 
time trying to install a tape player and speakers in 
an automobile without reading the instructions. 
The* teacher can help, the student develop the learn- 
irig^by-doirig sty le, bu t ijgy^jsd provide encouragie- 
rrient to read instructiOTl^ first. The latter tech- 
nique may *be faster and le?:s risky. 

3. Emotional and Social Characteristics 

• Emotional characteristics vary greatly, from; stu- 
dent to student,' from day to day, and^from hour 
to hour. The most Effective teacher will have the 
greatest number of T/L techniques from which to 



choose^ the skill.in making good selections, andUhe 
flexibility to change techniques when particular 
students experiencie diffictilty. ^ 

Perceptive teachers can identify interest and ' 
attitude ch^p'6fex by means of student confer- 
ences and tnt^rvlews, in-class and out^of-class di^^. 
cussions, pupil autobiographies, questionnaires, 
and values clarification activit[es.^Because of^tbe 
great diversity in any classroom group, the more 
systematic J^lie- teacher can be in obtaining perti- 
nent information and in respidhding to it, the 
greater the possibility of succesLin helping the stu- 
dent to^make positive growtl^^^Is a result of'involve- 
ment'in school activities. ^ 

Students also vary in social growth in such 
areas of interpersonal skills as cooperatiorr, adapta- 
bility, ^leadership, dependability, and initiative: 
Sbcibgrams, "Juess-who" charts, social distance 
.cl^arts, and pei-ceptive observations are useful 
sources of data on the social development of tho^ 
students in a classroom group. 

4. Pliysical Clmracteristics 

Finally, instrtiction, can be more meaningfufif 
the selection of T/L techniques is responsive to the 
physical characteristics of students. Some students 
may have sensory handicaps in seeing, hearing, itnd 
perceptual-motor skills. So-cahed* normal students 
may also vary in numerous ways-in physical 
speed, endurance, strength, reactibri time, appear- 
ance, size, arid maturity, to list .oqly a few. 
Teachirig/learning techniques should the re fpr^- be 
designed to help develop the necessary physical 
characteristics and utilize them in a positive man- 
ner, vyithout exceeding the student's capability. 

VVhen^teachers are aware of these differences,- 
they can select apjjropriate approaches to intro- 
duce, demonstrate, arid practice physical develop- 
ment skills. Many cognitive and affective behaviors 
may also be reinfoiced by using the physical 
"doing" activities. With such techniques students 
experience abstrqjct phenomena or confirm the 
abstractions through more than one sense modal- 
ity. . . __ _ _ _ _ __ _j___:__^_ 

Obviously, the matching of student characteris- 
tics and T/L techniques is difficult. When it is done 
well, however. Instruction will be more effective. 
Continuous efforts should therefore be rnade to 
find student strengths and to capitalize on them. 
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' INTENDED OUTCOMES 

1 / 

Intended outcomes, the pianned ' behavioraj 
chaages which result ifrorti an organized moduie of 
instruction, fall within three- domains-cognitive' 
<thinking), psychoniolor (physicaliy doing)^ and 

descriptions of teaching are subdivided/nto three 
or more levels. In developmg competencies in any 
of the three domains, students sh^rtild, in most 
cases, (I) receive information about the behavior, 
(25 experience the behavior, and (3) piactice the 
behavior .-^o single techhique inadequate to com- 
municate afll three steps. Teachers rriust have a large 
collection of T/L techniques from which to choose 
,and considerable skill in selecting and using them 
m order to effectively help students develop com- 
petencies inihe various levels of the three domains. 



. <_ . 

ADMINISTRATIVEeONDlTlONS 

Although the number and magnitude of adxnin-, 
istrative variables differ from day to day and from 
schoo* to school, in all schools teachers_rTiust com- 
pensate for them Crom time to time. These varia- 
bles may include the following: ^ 

• 'Time of day * 



• Class or schodi events preceding or foHow- 
* ing'the ciass 

• Size of class 

• Student responsibilities (family or work) 
after school 

• Elective or required class; 

All these factors must be considered in the 
teacher's decision as to what will take place in the 
classroom during class time. 



^-SUMMARY 

Students vary greatly. Their individual intef- 
pfetation of what ocoljrs in the classroom is deter- 
mined by many variables, including the .following: 

• Ability to assimilate new .information with 
what is already known 

. • ^'Intellectual ^capability tO: receive the infor- 
mation as it is presented - " . 

• Interest in the infornration 

# ._ _ _ . 

• Adaptability of- the rfew information tO:the 
physical development of the student. 

The teacher's abiPity to perceptively analyze 
the students in the classroom will determine, in a 
lai*ge measure, the success of the instruction. 
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, Chapter 2. 

DESCRIBING INSTRUCTIONAL INTENT 
; (Writing Speci^cations) 

Purpose: Some successful artisans create witii materials with no visible prior 
plan in mind. They let the variations in the material determine the 
shape and character of the piece they buiid. There are also some 
truly artistic teachers who do not appear to have an abjective, but 
: who are able to successfully follow the students' interests, 

thouglits, and abilities and guide theni to achieve lofty heights; 
Most successful teachers, however, conduct T/b activities with 
objectives cieariy in mind, just as most skilled designer/builders 
work from sketches or drawings prepared by themselves or others, 
Work does not begin until all the details are clear to the builder. It \ 
is recommended that the intei\t for each module of instruction be ' 
specified by performance objectives which are clearly understood 
and recorded before teaching begins. This chapter provides an 
Opportunity to learn how. to analyze instructional intent and to , 
describe it in a performance objective. 

Objective: When you have completed this chapter, you will understand it well 
enougli to enable you to ~ ^ ^ 

1. Analyze a cogiiitive, psychomotor, or affective behavior in ' " 
terms of domain and levels within the domain. 

2. State an intended instructional outcome m a student-oriented 
performance objective that includes the important conditions, 

' ' observable behavior, and level of performance: 



WHAT ARE INTENDED OUTCOMES? 

Intended outcomes are planned cognitive, 
affective, and psychomotor changes in a learner as 
a result of instruction. / 

A good way to start is to identify some key 
'words in the definition. Notice the inclusion^ of 
0[^nned, Unexpected outcomes of instruction may 
'^'^ccur Since .they are not planned^ it is hard to 
control their occurrence^ If they are positive out- 
cbmeSj^ try to. have them occur again; if they are 
negative-, however, try to prevent them from hap- 
pening a second, time^ 

Next In the dfefifiition are three kinds of modi- 
fications— cognitive, - affective, and psychombtbr, 
The rogwWv^ domain consists of the intellectual 
responses made by: the learner. Such responses may 



include estimating construction costs, writing essay - 
tests, and solving engineerng problems in draftmg. 
The affective domain involves the attitudinal, emo-' 
tional, and valuing responses made by the learner, 
usually classified as interests, attit^udes, and appre- 
ciations. The psychomotor domain consists of 
physical responses made by the learner, as in the 
skilled use of tools and materials and in improved 
performances in sports. 

Figure 2 summarizes the levels v/jthin each 
domain from lowest to highest. More detailed in- 
formation, including examples for each domain 
arid sample action verbs to describe behaviors, may 
be found in three works cited in the Selected Ref- 
erences (Blbdm for the cognitive domain, Krath- 
wohl for the affective domain, and Hauenstein for 
the psychomotor domain). 
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Cognitive 




Affective 


Psych omotor 


Domain 




Domain 


Domain 


1. Knowledge 


1. 


Receiving 


1. P_erccmng 


2. Comprehension 


2. 


Responding 


2. Imitating; 


3. Application 


3! 


Valuing 


3; Manipulating 


4. Analysis 


4. 


O-rganizirig 


4. Performing 


5. Synthesis 


5. 


Characterizing 


5. Perfecting 


6. Evaluation 









Figure 2. 

tEVEtS WITHIN DOMAINS OF TAXONOMIES 
0F EDUeATlON At OBJECTIVES 



The three domains and the levels within each 
are easily understood. What may not be apparent is 

4 that a particular human behavior is not excUisively 
a cognitive, affective, or psychomotorJunction but 
a cbmbinatibh. of all three domains. For example, 
safe and skillful operation of a machine lathe is 
classified as a psychomotor performance but it iri- 
vplves, among other things, cognitive knowledge 
about what is safe^the safety rules. Furthermore, 
working safely and cafe fully goes bey ond physical 
ability and knowledge. It also includes an atti- 
tude--wiU the operator do what Is known to be 
right and what^can^ be performed physically? 

The person who has a weM-de fined, consistent, 
and clear value system is performing at the upper 

* «lt5vels of the affective domain. To achieve this level 
of performance, both knowledge of the possible 
consequences of the alternatives arid the physical 
ability to communicate with others are needed to 
test the value system. The cognitive arid the 
psychbriiotbr skills thus support the affective 
behavibr. 

Even writing a paper and pencil essay test, 
which is cbnsidefed a cognitive process, requires 
the physical movement of the pencil and the pos- 
session of a cooperative attitude to complete the 
test, thereby combining ail three domains: 

Clearly, then, no domain operates alone. Even 
so, there is an advantage in thinkingof^tJtcomes in 
terms of being primarily in one dom^inant area: 
Once the teacher is aware of the domain that is 
dominant, it is easier to select the effective instruc- 
tional technique to develop the intended outcome. 
Psychomotor skills are efficiently learned from 



dembnstratlbris arid practice, less_ efficiently 
learned from iectures and feadirig albrie; WJhieri 
attempting to develop positive attitudes toward 
safety or a subject matter area, modeiing and roie- 
playing are more effective than lecturing. But when 
it comes to knowledge^ particulariy in the lower 
levels in the taxonomy, lecture, programmed 
instruction, and reading may very well be" superior 
To demonstrations and role-playjng. 

Iri_ surrimaiy, the intended outcomes are the 
**stUfr' the student learns-cbgnitive stuff such as 
stating the safety margiri for a jbiriter; psychb- 
riibtor stuff such as the ability to jbint a narrow 
board bri a jbiriter without getting a hand iriside 
the safety margin; affective stuff such as volun- 
tarily practicing good safety habits while operating 
potentially dangerous equipment. 

I 

SPECIFYING INTENDED OUTCOMES 

For yeaYs teachers have been told to develop 
objectives. Despite the atteritiori given objectives in 
the past, hbweyer, few teachers derived many 
iristructibrial dividends from expressirig their gbals, 
rtiairily becuase they were stated iri terms, tbb irii- 
precise to be effective. Since the early 1960s, a 
development of major significance has been under 
way regarding the statement of Instructional goals. 
Educators have been urged since that time to 
describe their objectives in terms of measurable 
behavior. In the writer's view, this is one of the 
most important advances in education in the 
twentieth century and brie which has jauriched a 
significarit attack upon the problems of ediicatibri. 
Precise bbjectives are the basis bf this book's poirit 
of view. 

It may be helpful, at this point, to clarify sbnie 
terminology. Several authors have made distinc- 
tions between the terms- hvltavToral objectives, in- 
structional objectives, per fo nuance objectives, spe- 
cific pbjectiyes, and perhaps others. For present 
purposes, no distinctions are made between these 
terms^ _ i 

The purpose of an instructional objective is to 
communicate to students, teachers, and other 
interested persons what the student may expect to 
learn from a module of instruction. The statement 
includes a clear description of the observable 
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behavior, the conditions under which the behavior 
wiii occur, and a measurabie ievei of quality for the 
performance. _ 

Once the obseryabie behavior is cieariy defined; 
it is easier to select T/t techniques that will be 
successful in introducing students to the concept, 
skill, or attitude, and to provide them with oppor- 
tunities to practice the behavior. 

When the cbriditions are clear, students and 
teacher know what relevant references, time, 
equipment, information, and materials will be 
available in support of the students as they pro- 
gress through the learning activities. 

Finally, if the level of performance is stated, 
students will know when an objective is accom- 
plished or why it was not accomplished; Then the 
teacher has a criterion that is useful in evaluating 
and reporting student progress._ _ ^ 

Some distmctiqns need to b^ made between 
objectives used to^describe the intended outcomes 
from differen^curricular levels. The four objectives 
that follow are stated In performance terms, but 
the de^ee of generality expressed in the condi- 
tions, observable behavior, and level of perform- 
ance varies. The following is an example of a pro- 
grath obfective. 

Upon completing the program's required indus- 
trial arts courses, the student will be able to Use 
technical graphics to cieariy communicate 
shapes, sizes, quantities, qualities, conditions, 
and conceptual information. 

-€onditiom: Upon completing the required 
industrial arts courses . . . 

... use technical graphics to 
clearly communicate shapes, 
sizes, quantities, qualities, con- 
ditions, and conceptual infor- 
mation ... 

. . . clearly ... 



-Observable 
Behavior: 



-Level of 
Performance: 



iD^il^ i^?''^^*"^ course objective each com- 
ponent becomes more specific. 

Upon completing the course in technical graph- 
ics, the student will be able to make charts and 
graphs, isometric, orthographic, one- and two- 



point perspectives, pattern and schematic 
sketches that are accurate, complete, and 
neatly done. 

-Conditions: Upon coinpletirig the techni- 
cal graphics course . . . 

-Observable ... make charts and graphs. 
Behavior: isometlMc, orthographic, pne- 
and two-point perspectives, 
pattern arid schematic sketches 

- Level of . . . accurate, complete, and 
Perforrmnce: neatly done. 

A unit objective describes a smaller segment ^f 
instruction and is even more precise, as in the fol- 
lowing example. 

Upon^ completing the unit on charts, graphs, 
and diagrams, and when given quantitative and 
conceptual information, the student will be 
able to desi^ and sketch a chart or graph to 
comnuinieate the quantitative data, and a dia- 
gram to communicate the conceptual informa- 
tion that is efficient, legible, well proportioned, 
and accurate. 

From the previous examples, it should now be 
possible to identify the components of the objec- 
tive. Try to do so. Then check your attempt with 
the following interpretation. 



-Conditions: 



-Observable 
Beliavior: 



-Level of 
Perforrmnce: 



Upon completing the unit on 
charts, graphs, and diagrams, 
and when given quantitative 
and conceptual information . . . 

. . design and sketch a chart 
or graph to communicate the 
quantitative data, and a dia- 
gram to coriimUnicate the con- 
ceptual iriformatiori . 

. . . efficient, legible, well pro- 
portioned, and accurate. 



Finally, the tesson is the most specific level for 
which performance objectives are prepared. Try to 
identify each component in the objective that 
follows. 
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At the end. of the lessbri, arid when given the 
nurnber of base hits made by a fictitious base- 
ball player in each of ten garries^ as well as a 
sheet of graph paper and a pencil, the student 
wljj be able to design and sketch a line graph 
that has the variable quantity and the fixed- 
increipent data on the correct axes, accuracy, 
uniform and iegiljle iettering, and correctly 
spelled and capitalized words: i 

The following components should have been 
indicated: 



-Conditions: At the end of the lesson, and 
when given the number of 
base hits made by a fictitious 
baseball player in each often 
games, as well as a sheet of 
graph paper and a jDcncil . . . 

-Observable . . . design and sketch a line 
Behavior: graph . . . 

-Level of . . . has the variable quantity 
Performance: and the fixe^j-increment data 
on the correct axes, accuracy, 
uniform and iegjbie letterir^g, 
and correctly spelled and capi- 
talized words: 



Conditions: 



Observable Behavior: 



Level of Performance: 



Figure 3. 

AID FOR WRITING PERFORMANCE 
OBJECTIVES 



A review of these objectives demonstrates that 
each of the components becomes more and more 
specific as the module of instruction becomes more 
arid more specific. 

If you are unskiiied in writing performance 
objectives, practice wiii be heipfuh Use your sub- 
ject matter area as a reference and try to write 
objectives for each level—program, course, unit, 
and lesson. 

An aid to writing performance objectives that 
has proven successful for others arid that may be 
helpful is illustrated in Figure 3. The headings may 
be dupHcated on a 3 x 5 inch format and a number 
of sheets bound into a note pad, o; separate sheets 
may be Used. 

By using each of the three areas given in the 
aid, you are certain to include all components. 
Each component may be changed, as necessaiy, re- 
writing the entire objective. Some of the following 
suggestions may also be of assistance: 



-Conditions: Amount of tihie or space: 
available equipment, materials, 
tools, and informatibri: dead- 
line dates or times; number 
and kinds of available refer- 
ences, if any. 

-Obsermble Be sure that this component 
Behaviors: describes something the stu- 
dent does that can be seen: 

-Level of Percentage correct; expected 
Performance: number correct from the num- 
ber possible; descriptioris of 
grariiniatical quality; plus or 
riiinus accuracy of sizes or 
computatidns; neatriess; num- 
ber of variables included in 
answer of essay questions. 
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When the objectives have teen compieted, thisy 
should be carefuiiy cte Then a colleague may 
be asked to review them. Look for the foliowing 
points: 

• Are' the objectives clear and concise? 

• Are the objectives realistic for the grade 
level? 

• Are the objectives attainable by iristfuc- 
tion? 

• Are the objectives capable of being mea- 
sured? 

Are the relevant conditions included? 



• Is the student behavior stated in observable 
terms? 

• Is the levei of performance stated? 
SUMMARY 

Once the skiM of sj)ecifying the intended out- 
comes has been developed, it will be easie»^to com^ 
municate the instructional intent of the module to 
interested people, to select more appropriate T/t^ 
techniques, and to evaluate student progress as well 
as the effectiveness of specific instruction. 
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Chapter 3. 

THE KINDS OF T/L TECHNIQUES 
' ; (Ideritifyirig the Jpdls) 

Purpose: Skilled woodworkers must be knowledgeable about and skiUed in 
the use of a wide variety of tools and machines; The kind of 
product that can be built is greatly limited if the woodworker is 
able to use only a saw, a drill, and a planer Teachers are also 
Hrriited when they can use only two or three T/L techniques in 
their teaching. This chapter introduces a range of T/L techniques 
that can be learned aad used by skilled teachers to help students 
achieve a wide range of goals. 

Objective: When you have completed this chapter, you will know enough 
about T/L techniques to enable you to— 

1. Distinguish between the three categories of T/L techniques. 

2. Find a^ejaijed descriptibn, planning guidelines, and examples 
of recommended lesson plans using each technique. 



Today's teacliers have a multitude of T/L tech- 
niques from which to choose. The techniques to be 
discussed have been grouped into. three categbr- 
ies-presentations, actions^ and interactions. The 
key distinction between the categories is the role 
students play in the implementation of the T/L 
techniques. In presentations, students are relatively 
inactive or passive. In the action techniques, how- 
ever, students are actively engaged in manipulating 
ideas,_ materials, ?nd tools. In interaction tech- 
niques^ students are aiso active but. In this case, 
they are active in interpersonal exchanges of ideas 
and feelings. _ 

These three categories were selected because of 
their resemblance to the ways we interact with our 
environment outside school. We learn in natural 
conditions by observing (listening, watching, and 
feeling), by iriteractmg with things (building, ex- 
perimenting, arid exariiining), or by interacting 
with j5eople (visiting, interviewing, and discussing). 
Teaching/learning activities in school can utilize 
these same modes of learning. 

PRESENTATION TECHNIQUES 

Presentation techniques are most often selected 
to provide classroom management information 



(e.g., descriptions of assignments, clean-up proced- 
ures, policies, schedules of activities, rules for stu- 
dent behavior) and subject matter information 
(e.g., procedures for investigating a subject, facts, 
guidelines, interpretations, generalizations, and. 
principles). Chapter i5 discusses the characteristics. 
Uses, planriirig procedures, and evaluation of these 
techniques, iricluding three types of lectures and 
demonstrations, an audiovisual presentation, and a 
rield trip. 



ACTION TECHNIQUES 

Action techniques directly irivblve the learner 

with ideas., materials, objects, and equipment. Stu- 
dents experiment, construct, observe, and other- 
wise manipulate their body and objects in an effort 
to- 

• Practice a skill, procedure, or process. 

• Observe phenomena in concrete form. 

• Understand an abstract principle in greater 
dep)th. 

• Transfer a principle, skill, or process to a ^ 
new situation. 
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Chapter 7 discinses dir.. kinu^ of projects^ an C. Audiov[stial Presentations . . . ; 32 

expercise, an ex] nment, and a g».«i<^^ed observation D. Field Trips or Tours 33 

technique, together with a ?escription and an 

example of each. II. Action Techniques 35 

A. Projects , 36 

1. Producer 37 

INTERACTIOK TEGHNIQUES 2. Problem Solving . 37 

3. Specific Skill Development 38 

Ihteractibn techniques capitalize on the human B. Expenmehts 38 

desire to talk and share one's thQughts. Personal C. Hxercises 39 

ihteractibn -is an activity in which two or more D. Guided Observations 39 



people cbritribute arid exchange their ideas. A 

major advantage of these techniques is that stu- 111. Interaction Techniques 41 

dents and their ideas arid efforts become the A. Questioning 42 

resources and are thus major elements of the T/L B. Discussions 43 

environment* C. Buzz Sessions .............. 44 

Ten interaction techniques are presented in D. Brainstorming 45 

^ll^P^?^_^- gutistioning, discussions, buzz session*:, B: Seminars 46 

brainstorming, seminars, interviewing, role-playing, F. Interviewing. 47 

gaming, committees, and debates: 6; Roie-Playing 48 

The outline that follows includes all the T/L H: Gaming .................. 49 

techniques to be discussed. Page numbers are given I. Committees 50 

where detailed descriptions of each technique may J. Debates 51 

be found. Sample lessons appear in the Appendix. 



_ Descrip- 
Technique tioii 

SUMMARY 

28 ______ __- _ __ 

2^ Teaching/learning techniques are the tools of 

28 teaching. To. teach creatively,_ multiple options 

29 must be available to the teacher. The twenty-four 

30 T/L techniques^ listed are discussed in detail in sub- 

30 sequent chapters. There is much to lei^p about 

31 their use in more classroom situations. The better 

31 your knowledge and understandins of these tools, 

32 the more creative your teaching will be. 



I. Preseritation Techniques 

A. Lectures 

1. Formal (teacher). 

2. Informal (teacher) 

3. Guest_. ............. 

B. Demonstrations 
I: Manipulative Skill ...... 

2. Physical Principle ....... 

3. Mechanical Device 
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Chapter 4. 

PLANNING bESSONS . 
(Planning Production) 

Purpose: A piece of higlinquality furniture does not just happen. Its produc- 
tion is the result of an understanding of the specifications, of the 
avaiability of materials and equipment, and of carefully made 
production plans. This chapter provides guidelines and suggestions 
for making lesson plans that lead to accomplishing instructional 
bbjectives. 

Objective: - When you have completed this chapter, you will understand c 
enough about the elements of a lesson and a lesson plan form to 
enable ydU to— 

1. pistinguish verbally and from memory in two or more ways 
between a lesson and a lesson plan. 

2. State verbally the three rnajor components of a lesson and 
include one illustration of each: 

3. State verbally six to eight elements normally found in a lesson 
plan. 



LESSON COMPONENTS 

The outline and objectives provide the course 
skeleton, but the lessons are the llesh of instruc- 
tion. A lesson is Usually one or two days' learning 
experiences related to one objective, and it is 
managed by the teacher. The teacher may plan, 
organize, and jead activities or may provide an 
opportunity for_ learners to do much of the plan- 
ning^ organjzing,: and leading, whoever conducts 
the management functions is dependent upon such 
variables as the teacher's philosophy of education, 
the course objectives, the nature of the students, 
student objectives, and the type of course. Regard- 
less of who manages the activities, lessons play a 
key xole in carrying out a module of instruction. 

There are as many ways of describing lesson 
cbmpbrients as there are authors writing about 
them. The descfipttbn selected here, which is a 
synthesis from several authors, includes three ele- 
^ments that should be included in most, if not all, 
lessons. 



I. Orientation 

The orientation is designed to motivate the 
learner to engage in the T/L activities. Three typi- 
cal functions are the following: 

fl. Understanding the purpose 

Students wh ill engage in activities if they feel 
that what they are learning is of value. Several 
techniques can be employed to achieve this feeling 
of value. 

One of the most used and probably the least 
effective technique is exhortation: "You should 
Iciirn this material because it is good for you," or 
"This information will be useful to you in later 
life/' If the student values the teacher's Opinion, an 
dccasibnal use of exhortaticin may be eflectiye, biit 
repeated use of the technique will result in little, if 
any, rridtivatidnal effect. 

Extrinsic rewards such as grades, recognition, 
or praise usually help to motivate students and -are 
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especially Useful in pfdmpting learners to make 
initiai responses. Generaiiy such' techniques should 
be .used sparingly, however, because they Usualiy 
produce short-terni results. Invoiverrient in the 
learriing activity may stop when the rewards stop. 

A deductive approach is empioyed when the 
teacher describes praqtical ways in which learners 
can use the understanding, skill, or_attitude. This 
technique not only helps students understand why 
the objective is of value, it also helps the teacher 
select activities to which students can relate more 
closely. 

The intrinsic approach is the most difficult but 
probably the most effective when used with 
brighter or more mature learners. To implement 
this technique questions or situations are devised 
to stimulate curiosity about the principles, skills, 
topics, or procedures to be learned. A question 
such as ''What do you think about irjving a 
nuclear-powered generating plant built on the 
south side of town?" may be used to introduce a 
unit or an activity dealing with the generation of 
electricity using nuclear energy: 

Any of the four techniques described can help 
to answer the question "Why shotild I spend my 
time doing what the teacher has planned?'' This 
function is best served when the purpose is stated 
early in the instruction and is repeated periodically 
thereafter. 

h Tie-in 

A second function of the orientation is to clari- 
fy how the new learning activities Tit into the pre- 
ceding or fbllowing experiences. This function is 
especially necessary if the new activities appear to 
be unrelated or if the past experiences were com- 
plex arid students are having difficulty sorting out 
the essential understandings. Such sentences as 
"Remember when we developed and sequenced the 
manufacturing processes? We will now use that 
sequence Jn desigiing our plant layout'* should 
help tie together class activities and orientate stu- 
dents to the lesson. 

c. Stating the aim 

Several studies suggest that revealing the' objec- 
tive or aim assists learners in reaching the objective. 



Stating the aim helps students focus their energies 
on tasks relevant to it. 

2. Development 

The development portion of the lesson includes 
the implementation of the T/L technique(sj tliat 
have been selected to help learners achieve the 
objective. This is the time when the teacher leads 
the activities and students carry them out. What 
actually occurs is as diverse as the teacher's 
knowledge of T/t Jechmques and the teacher's 
creativity in their implementation: Althou^ this 
element is diverse, it should consist of two kinds of 
activities: (1) the presentation by lectures, demon- 
strations, audiovisuals, or field trips; and (2) the 
application by exercises, dlscussioris, group work, 
projects, assignments, or other T/L techniques. 

In the presentation portion of the lesson, two 
kinds of iriformatiori are conveyed. Management 
information acquaints students With procedures 
cdncerriing carrying out ah activity, classrddm or 
school policies, and schedules for test days and 
deadlines. Such communications are not directly 
related to the subject matter but to the conduct of 
school and class activities. 

Subject_matter information is directly related 
to the lesson objectives. It is conveyed when the 
teacher or other presenter tells and/or shows stu- 
dents about relevant principles, concepts, relation- 
ships, facts, and feelings. 

When a cognitive objective is the focus of the 
lesson, lectures of all kinds, demonstrations of 
principles, arid audiovisual presentations may be 
used effectively. If a psychomotor objective is the 
target^ demonstrations and how-to audiovisual pre- 
seritatioris are often Used. In the c?se of affective 
objectives, pre^entatioris are often directed toward 
setting the stage for an iriteractiori activity. Rele- 
vant information is thus provided before students 
be come involved in role-playing, discussions, 
games, interviews, or other interaction techniques. 

The WP^^^^^Ilp^l portion of the lesson provides 
students with an opportunity to practice_ or per- 
form the behavior described in the objective: 
Application activities cover the range of action arid 
interaction techniques. If the objective is cognitive, 
students may discuss a topic, play a drill game, 
conduct an experiment, or become involved in one 
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of many other techniques which help them to use 
the new understanding. 

ApPlicajion activities that lead to achieving a 
psychomotor objective may includie a project, exer- 
cise, or experlrnent. These T/L techniques offer the 
student an occasion to practice the skill demon- 
strated in the presentation portion of the lesson. 

Activities designed to apply affective behaviors 
might include role-piaying and discussions. Rdle- 
playing requires that the student act out the feel- 
inp of others; discussions can bring out the logical 
consequnces of a variety of decisions and points of 
view. 



3, FoUow'iip 

Poijow-up activities provide opportunities to 
bbtain_ciosure on an idea by solidifying the con- 
cept, building greater understanding or skill, and 
transferring knowledge from classroom use to life 
situations. They may include summaries, assign- 
ments, and evaluations. 

a. Summaries 

The summary is used sometimes during the 
development of a lesson and should alvi^ays occur 
at the end. It jjulls together the happenirigs_iri the 
lesson and rejates them to the objectives. Several 
useful functions can be served by this follow-up 
activity. 

_ Summaries can help, students correlate data. 
Following an experiment with a variety of adhe- 
sives, students can correlate the effect of heat, 
moisture, and time with the strength of the join ts. 

The teacher can crystaUize a cpnceptjn vi sum- 
niary following a discussion on safety programs by 
asking for illustrations of each component of the 
program. 

Use of the '*sprlngboarcI'* function sets the 
stage for future activities, as, tor example. In a 
social studies class, the statement: "Now that we 
have Fearned about several events that coritributed 
to the settling of the West, we can identify indi- 
vjdual projects that will help us Understand them 
more fully:" 

The summary is useful in developing transfer 
knowledge. The following question will help stu- 
dents apply to new situations what they have 



learhed about economics: "On thie basis of what 
we have learned about the concept of supply and 
decTiand in determ^ining the cost of gasoline, how 
would you explain t^lie variations in the prices of 
. produce in the supermarket?" 

b. Assignments 

As a follow-up activity, ah assignment is 
specific work to be done by the student outside of 
class time for the next class meeting or a future 
class. Assignments may be used to reinforce the 
classroom T/t activity; When studying pollution of 
the environment, for example, students might visit 
an industrial firm, interview an environmental engi- 
neer, prepare a report on a company's efforts to 
protect the environment, or do any one of a multi- 
tude of other pertinent activities to reinforce what 
has been learned in class. 

Take-home projects like sculpturing, drawing, 
and typing are useful in psyc\\omoiox skiU develop- 
ment activines. Written assignments and drill prob- 
lems aid students in developing cognitive skills. 
Affective objectives at the lower levels may be 
developed by student interviews of people who 
possess the attitudes that are the focus of instruc- 
tion. Higher level affec objectives may be 
achieved when students try out new positive atti- 
tudes in life situations. 

A preparation assig?iment_ \s one in which the 
student acquires In a prescribed way or in a self- 
directed way the knowledge needed for future use 
in a discussion, debate, competitive game, or oral 
report. Such assignments may be in the form of 
reading, viewing a television program, or observing 
specific audiovisual materials. 

c Evaluation 

Evaluation activities may include specific ques- 
tioning, short paper/pencil tests, example problems 
administered at the end of the lessbri; in addition 
to teacher observation and_ assessment of student 
performances and works, peer evaluation, and self^ 
evaluation. Through these methods, teachers can 
determine whether or not to go forward with the 
lesson; they can also Identify students having diffi- 
culty as well as specific areas where review may be 
necessary. 
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When lessons carry over to a second day^ eval- 
uations may be used to assess the day's activities 
and to set goals for the next day. 



.Lesson PLANS 

The tan^ble product deveioped as a result of 
speciFying a lesson is the lesson plan. Lesson plans 
are to the teacher what drawings, specifications, 
and bills ct* material are to the Furniture builder. 
They should be complete enough sd that any quali- 
fied person canjeach from them. They should hot 
be too brief, They should include _a systematic 
form arid all important compionents. There are sev- 
eral practical reasons for including certain details in 
lesson plans. 

• Improvement of preparation. The lesson 
plan provides a well-thoughtout, detailed 
plan for conducting a class. 

• Economy of time. If a lesson is taugjit two 
to four times a year, details need not be 
recaMed each time. With a plan, the infor- 
mation is available and ready to be adapted 
to the current situation. 

m Facilitation of improvement. If there is no 
record of a previous lesson, it is difficult to 
remember what occurred arid to make 
course improvemerits. The lesson plan can 
help. 

• Ease in ordering supplies. The materiajs list 
on the lesson plan facilitates requisitioning 
equipment and materials. 

• Guide for substitute teacher. Lesson plans 
enable the substitute teacher to carry on 
the regular class activities. Without them, 
the substitute may be able only to 
"babysit.'' 

• Prbtection against liability. If. the teacher 
can pfter proof that safety prbcedures are . 
taught in certain classes^ it is triore difficult 
to show riegligerice on the teacher's part. A 
lessori plari which iricludes safety content is 
brie way to help establish such proof. For 
example, science teachers would include 
safety rules related to heating liquids in test 



tubes. .Among the many possible precau- 
tibris that riiight be listed are the follbwing: 
heat the test tube everily by keeping it 
moving over the llame; point the test tube 
away from others; avoid breathing fumes; 
and put the test tube in ^ holder. 

_ Although jhe importance of lesson plans is 
great, their format is not; Most authors include a 
lesson title that describes what the student is to 
learn. The observable behavior stated in the objec- 
tive .should provide some direction for its selection. 

The obfective is an accurate description of 
"what" the learner is to be able to do, "'how well" 
it is to be done, and under what conditions it is to 
be dbric. The more clearly the teacher understands 
the objective, the easier to select the T/L tech- 
nique, c ' 

A list of equipment and niateriats needed by 
teacher and students to carry, out the lesson is use- 
ful In saving planning time, in reducing the chances 
of forgetting an essential item, and m ordering 
supplies for the future. The Hst should include each 
item of equipment or material used by teacher and 
students. ■ 

The specific entries in the content and pro- 
cedurcs are descriptions of the teacher activities in 
the lesson. The elements of orientation, develop- 
ment, arid_ follow-up described earlier should be 
iricluded! The develbpnient consists of phrases irt 
butlirie form and iri sequeritial order, descriptions 
bf all mariagerial instructions, and the subject 
riiattcr content to be presented students. 

The Appendix contains a lesson plan format 
that has b^en Used successfully for several years. 
This plan may be adopted or adapted, or another 
may be selectetl that better t1ts individual needs or 
preferences. 

The ibilowing summary outline may help to 
crystallize the contents of this chapter. 



A. Lesson Components 

I. Orientation 

a. Understanding the purpose 
-Exhortation 
- Hxtrinsic rewards 
-Deductive approach 



-Intrinsic approach 

b. Tie-in 

c, Stating the aim 

2. Develdpriient 

a. Presentation 
Id. Application 

3. Foiiow-up 

a. iSumrtiafies 
-Correlate data 
-CrystaUize a concept 
-^'^Springboard" , 
-Develop transfer knowledge 

b. Assignments 

c. Evaluations 



B. besson Plans 

1: Title 

2: Objective 

3. Equipment 

a. Teacher 

b. Student 

4. Materials ^^^y 

a. Teacher 

b. Student _ 

5. Content and Procedures 

a. Orientation 

b. Develdpment 

c. Follow-up 
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Chapter 5. 



SELECTING T/L TECHNIQUES 
(Choosing the Right Tool for the Job) 



Purpose: In building fine furniture, the specincatidns call for a number of 
changes to be made in the matefial-sawing, planing, drilling, 
smoothing, shaping, and assembling, to mention only a few. One 
tool on operation is not capable of making all these change! (e.g., 
saws will not drilj holes). As the woodworker must be able to 
select the tool bestjuited to make^he desired xrhange in the mate- 
rial, so the teacher mtrst select the most efficient T/L technique lO 
facilitate the behavioral change specified in the objective. In teach- 
ing, no single technique is capable of producing all the changes 
called for in a list of objectives. This chapter offers some guide- 
lines to assist in the selection of the appropriate techniques. 

Objective: When you have completed this chapter, you will better uriderstarid 
the process so that you carl use the guidelines to select appropriate 
T/L techniques to achieve state objectives. 



PLANNING LESSONS 

There are_ many techniques for preseiiting 
inforrnation,_ transmitting skills, and deyeloping 
attitudes. Since all are not equally effective in 
reaching each instructional goal, it will be useful to 
discuss the basis upon which intelligent choices 
may be made. A word of caution is in order, how- 
ever. Although schools and instructors have been in 
existence for centuries and educational researchers 
have been at work for decades, there is as yet rib 
scientifically based guide for making an accurate 
selection of appropriate instructional strategiesi 
Psychological research has, of course, provided 
some insight. In this chapter, an atterapt is made to 
translate such infbrmation into usable guides for 
the selection of instructional procedures and mate- 
rials: ' 

Among the variables that influertce lesson plan- 
ning are instructional objectives, techniques, ex- 
ternal conditions, and selection guidelines. The 
better each' variable is understood, the greater the 
probability of maikirig sound tactical decisioris. 
Instructional objectives are discussed iri Chaipler 2; 
techniques are described briefly in Chapter 3. Ex- 
ternal conditions and selection guidelines are dis- 
cussed here. 



EXTERNAL CONDITIONS 

The problems of external forces are so particu- 
larized that little would be gained by^ studying 
them out of context; Therefore, only a superficial 
coverage follows. Teachers must function in a con- 
text which exerts a number of forces requiring a 
compromise of the individual's best judgment. 
Among the many inhibiting external forces are the 
following: availability of personnet funds; equips 
merit, time, instructiohdl rmterlals, and space. All 
are complicated by existing arfm/w/5/^ra//pe rules 
and policies. Ariy one of these conditions can 
produce devastating effects on the best of inten- 
tions^ Each must be considered in relation to the 
particular situation. 

SELECTION GUIDELINES 

When, writing about T/L techrtiques, authors 
universally refrain from stating hard and fast rules 
for teachers to follow in the selection process. 
Most authors, however, do pfdvide general guide- 
lines based Upon conventional wisdom, experience, 
and/or research. Among the more helpful sugges- 
tions are the following: 
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1. Match activities with the behavior specified in 
the objective. 

This'principie Is based on the assumption that 
different objectives require different devejopnients 
arid applications. The teacher's role is to prpvide 
students with practice in performing the action 
described in the objective; The action-^ may be a 
physical skill, a co^itive sl^iUf a social skill, or an 
•affective skill. By making a careful analysis, the 
performance is identified and a matching T/t tech- 
nique is selected. 



a, Devetoping Skilts 

Developing ^kills Lnvolyes acquiring greater ex- 
pertness of performance. In this chaptei^thef term is 
broadly defined to include the psychomotor skijls 
common to industrial education, iriusic, art, and 
physical education programs; the social skills of 
leadership, cooperation, and group participation; 
and the cognitive skills of analysis, evaluation, and 
synthesis. 

Skill development lessons usually fequirie two 
conditions: (l) an explanation of a descrijDtidn of 
the skill and (2) practice of the skill. Neither ex- 
planation nor practice is adequate by itself to 
produce the desired j'esult. Both are necessary* to 
assure the devel^opment of skills; ^ . 

Excessive practice of any skill may ' lead to* 
fatigue and possibly to a decrease in the level of 
performance. If the exercise is too ditTicult, frus- 
tration arid premature fatigue may occur. Spacing 
pracjice at intervals is therefore advisable. 

Because social activity involves personal inter- 
actions, the interaction techniques are most effec- 
tive for developing social skills. 



6. De veto ping Feetihgs^ --^ 

Attitudes are more easily revised by positive 
activities. Affective 'objectives Usually require 
setting Up ajiituatipn or a characterizatidn toward 
which students can jreact emotionally. Such tech- 
niques as discussions and rore-playing give students 
an opportunity to test and experience the behav- 
iors stated in these objectives. 



2. Provide vpriety. 

Even the rrjdst dedicated racing fans would tire 
of watching /'the greatest spectacle in racing,'' the 
Indianapoiis 500, every , day. OUf senses soon tire 
of aiun[form stimulus. The human mind needs a 
change of pace or it becomes bored. With the skill- 
ful use of varied and interesting T/L techniques, 
the probability of boredom setting in can be sig- 
nificantly reduced. 

3. Plan active student involvement (mental, physi- 
cal, and personal). ^ 

Student activity is ih integral part of action 
and intefactidn techniques.' The student may be 
passive when preseniatidn techniques are used, 
however, unless provisions are made fdr sdme sort 
of involvement. The following suggestions should 
encou^rage students to become more active during 
presentations and should reduce the tendency to 
be uninvolved. 

• Keep presentations short. 

. •^ Provide response forms to complete during 
the presentation. 

• Ask students to contribute information^ 
whenever possible, 

• Let students help in the presentation by 
holding objects or performing tasks. 

• Let students assist in the demonstration of 
a skill. 



4. Provide feedback. 

The kind, extent, and validity of feedback 
affect present and subsequent learning. Valid feed- 
back provides meaning and new direction to learn- 
ing. Evaluation' of progress in reaching a goal 
enhances learning. 

5. Provide positive modcLs. 

Modeling is learning by observing others per- 
form correctly. It is especially preferred in teaching 
physical skills; and i^ is growing in popularity in 
developing interpersonal communication skills. 
Students achieve competencies more quickly if 
models of desired behaviors (a skill or a product of. 
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studisnt efforts) are suppiiisd early in the instruc- 
: tionai ^process. Modeiing requires that the student 
(\) observe the correcl behavior heinp peribrmed, 
(2) practice the behavior, and (3) receive intrinsic 
and/or extrinsic rewards for performing the behav- 
ior correctly. 

6. Ptan activities that are appropriate to student 
. readiness and needs. 

Students should Have the educational, physical, 
intellectual, and emotij^nal development necessary 
to participate in learning activities; Most important 
of all, they should be interested iH them. An intent 
to leair. is essential for purposeful learning. 
Attempt to match each activity to a basic student 
n^ed-the need to be successful, to be recoj^nized, 
to be accepted, to be respected, or to be active. 

7. Provide challenge, ; 

The ability tc accept challenge varies greuti| 
between individuals and from one Mme to another 
within the individual. A student may accept high 
risks jn athletic activities but may prefer low- risk 
cognitive activities. Whatever the preference, activi- 
ties should be designed so that they are challenging 
^ enough to arouse student interest, yet not so chal- 
lenging that they> discourage it. Knowledge of the 
student's level of confidence in each area of 
interest is necessary if this guideline is to be 
applied effectively. 



8. Match activities mth teaming styles. 

Those who read weil should be given the 
opportunity to__use that mode, just as the ''listeri- 
ers" and "doers" should be provided the oppor- 
tunity tc capitalize on their strengths; Attempts to 
help students build skill in using learning styles 
that they have not yet fully developed should not 
be entirely rejected; Students who are unable to 
learn effectively by xiny one of the modalities are 
, somewhat handicapped, and attempts should be 
made to correct these handicaps. 

0. Involve students in reaUa. 

Let .students observe, handle, inspect, and 
"Otherwise experience actual objects. Le^ them 
assist in demonstratibnJs using models and actual 
objects while demonstrations are being conducted. 

10.^ Fr^jnde activities with several levels of accom- 
plislunent. 

An activity which accommodates a wide varie- 
ty of abilities at different levels will make success 
possible for a larger humbef- of students than one 
with rigid standards. - 

Figure 4 is presented only as a summary of 
these selection guidelines and as a means of con- 
trasting, in a vjsiial format, the limited potential of 
some popular TJL techniques and the flexibility of 
others. It should riot be interpreted as the final 
word on the use of these techniques to achieve a 
particular objective. 
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♦An explanation of the potentiyl use of Uiese T/L tediniques included in chapters 6, 
7, and 8 describes their planning, impfementation, and evaluation. 
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Chapter 6. 

PLANNING PRESENT ATION TECHNIQUES 
(Using Presentation Tools) 



Purpose: As saws are to furniture builders, so presentations are to teachers. 

Every part of a piece of furniture must first be cut to size with a 
saw before any other operations are performed. Similarly, preseri- 
^A^l^ns are used to introduce, to provide background information, 
and to direct student activities before application activities are 
started. 

Objective: After selecting a presentation technique, you w[ij be able to plan 
the technique well enougli so that a knowledgeabie person can c 
implement the lesson usijig your lesson plan. 



Presentation techniques have dominated the 
teaching scheme for hundreds of years. Many 
believe that they are overused in the classroom and 
over emphasized in teacher preparation programs. 
When simple guidelines are followed, however, pre- 
sentatioji Jechnjques are efficient in presenting 
management an^_subject matter information in a 
consistent, organized manner. 

The specific techniques included in this chapter 
are formal, informal, and guest lectures; demon- 
strations of manipulative skills, physical principles, 
and mechanicaLdevices; audiovisual presentations; 
and fieJd trips. Explanations of each technique will 
cover the following points: 

1. Brief description 

2. Recommended application 

3. Planning procedure 

4. Implementation recommendations 

5. Evaluation 

LECTURES 

Lectures are exciting learning techniques if 
they are well planned and skillfully delivered. To 
be effective, the lecturer must commit sufficient 
time to orpnize and adapt the topic to the audi- 
ence and to rehearse and polish the deHvery^ Since 
this kind of preparation requires a great deal of 
time, the number of skiilfuily done formal lectures 
may be small. Most teachers prefer the informal 



lecture in which students participate and which 
therefore has the advantage of being more interest- 
ing to students. 

If either of these tdrms of the lecture is supple- 
mented with visuals and objects, it is called an 
illustrated lecture. When accompanied by a demon- 
stration, it is a lecture-demonstration. 

i : Formal Lecture 

A formal lecture is an oral exposition of facts, 

principles, procedures^ f'2^'*"gs,__or directions by 
the teacher. It is a strong, versatile, and^ efficient 
way of bringing the lecturer's views immediately 
into focus. Further, essential factual material not 
round in the reading can be presented vividly by a 
skillful lecturer. Effective utilization is the key to 
the lecture's success, as with all T/L techniques. 

In PLANNING the formal lecture, the follow- 
ing guidelines may be of assistance. 

Phase L Planning the Topic 

• Choose the topic. 

• Explore the topic in your own mind. 

• Determine the point of view. 

• Differentiate between fact and opinion. 

' • Research the topic in standard refer- 
ences. 

m Develop a perspective on the topic. 
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Phase II. Planning the Impiementation - 

• Select eFFective terms and expressions. 

• Determine the length, 

• Establish the depth. 

• Select illustrations arid examples. 

• Redo the degree oF abstraction with 
Visuals, dramatizations, arid demonstra- 
tions. 

• jPlan For audience participation (struc- 
ture note taking or problems to solve). 

The Followmg approaches to organizing Formal 
lectures may also be helpFuL 

a. **Little Method'' Format 

Although the "Little Method" developed by 
St. Vincent was designed to teach riidral behavior, 
it has wide application for educators 1 1 is eFFective 
!P^_^o'^'!*^""L^A^*"8 t^oipics which conSilt~ort'errns, 
places, methods, or processes that can be described 
and explained: It is the responsibility oF the 
lecturer to devise the packaging oF the concept into 
a Form that students will enjoy: 

A simple, direct, and stralghtForward presenta- 
tion, the ''Little Method" Format has three com- 
ponents: 

(1) A description oF the characteristics of the 
topic-what is being studied 

(2) The motivation For the audience to become 
involved in learning about the topic-why 
the topic is being studied 

(3) An explanation oF the topic— how one can 
learn about the topic or put the idea into 
practice. 

h ftirabie Format 

In the parable Format the lecturer mtrbduces a 
new and diFFererit concept by comparing It to one 
that is familiar to the audience. The comparison of 
the skilled furniture builder and the creative 
teacher is an example of this applicatLon, 

The parable is highly flexible, it is eFFective 
From kindergarten through adulthood and can be 
motivating iF the new concept is compared to 



something that is Familiar and valued by the 
learner, this Format consists of tllree parts: 

(1) The staiejfient of the analogy compares the 
new concept to the familiar one (creative 
teaching is like building fine Furniture) or 
points out the relevant and coniparabie 
points (material-students and content, 
specifications— objectives, etc:): 

(2) In the core of the lecture, the detuih oF the 
known concept are used to explain and give 
meariing to the details of the new topic. 

(3) As the analogy is closed, conclusions are 
drawn. When the student understands the 
analogy, the learning has occurred. 

3. Informal Lecture 

The informal lecture may be patterned after 
the formal lecture format. The rigidity of the for- 
mal lecture is reduced, however, because there are 
oppbrtunities for students to interject Ideas, to ask 
questioris, and to provide examples Frorri their own 
experiences during the inFolrmal lecture. 

Iriformal lectures riiay lje used to provide back- 
ground iriforriiatiori on a topic or content area, to 
introduce a major unit, to carry the main load of 
inFormatidn for a Unit, to summarize a segriient of 
instruction, or to stimulate a person to behave in a 
particuiar way. Regardless of the purpose, the 
objective for this technique should be clearly in 
mind. 

The foMowing generalized format is suggested 
For the informal lecture: 

• Define terms: Explain words, expressions, 
and other new symbols necessary for an 
imderstariding of the concepts. 

• Outline details. Break down the topic Into 
parts and subparts to its simplest and most 
easily understood elements. 

• Summarize. Close the lecture by reviewing, 
condensing, and repieating its principal 
points. 

• Rmse_and answer questions. Allow students 
an opportunity to ask questions, to clarify 
misunderstandings, and to put the points of 
the lecture into perspective with their own 
life circumstances. 
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FOR IMPLEMENT ATION of the lecture, stu- 
dents shbuld be F)re pared in advance on the nature 
jnd amourit of freedom they will have for partici- 
pation. Student interest will be mairitaihled by the 
use of stimulus variation which was discussed in 
the Introduction. Teachers can facilitate student 
learning and note taking by— 

• Using a consistent outiine to present 
material. 

• Explaining the organization of the lecture. 

• Emphasizing the main ideas. 

• Restating and rephrasing complex points; 

• Using examples. 

• Using contextual clues (e.g., "There are 
four ways of..." to introduce a list of 
points). 

• Including some pauses to aUow for note 
taking. 

• Distributing note-taking aids. 

• Distributing problems related to the jnate- 
rial and asking students to listen for rele- 
vant information to solve the problems. 

Teachers can instruct their students in methods 
of note takm^ by suggesting that they write down 
orily key phrases, use per-onal shorthand, and keep 
notes heat so that recopying is unnecessary. 



3. Guest Lecture 

Teachers often have the option of making a 
presentation themselves or of inviting someone else 
to make a presentation. A lecture by a guest has 
several advantages— utilizing expert knowledge or 
skills, providing variety, and presenting an alterna- 
tive point of view-all of which can enrich class 
activities. _ 

Procedures for the guest lecture Usually include 
the following: 

• .Orientation, Introduction of the speaker 

with a description of the person's position, 
experience, and special qualifications; the 
reason the person was asked; the topic to 
be covered; and the follow-up procedures: 

• Development, Presentation by the speaker. 



• FoltoW'Up, Expressions of thanks to the 
speaker, questions, discussion, and other 
foiiow-up activities. 



DEMONSTRATIONS 

The demonstration is an example of teaching 
by showing. This technique employs sjght and 
touch rather than hearing as the major means of 
communjcation: Manipulative skills, physical prin- 
ciples, and the working of mechanical devices are 
often more effectively tau^t by demonstrations 
than by other methods. _ 

Although there seems to be no standard format 
for the demonstration, most authors include simi- 
lar components Under one description or ahdthef. 
These cdmpdnents are sometimes modified to 
satisfy peculiarities of the concept to be learned or 
the teaching situation. Most often included are the 
following elements: 

C^efitatjon—incitides^ the objec- 

tive, and/or the tie-in inforrmtion 

Devetoprnent—mth the following subcom- 
ponents: 

• Presentation— consx^ts of a preview, a de- 
tailed presentation, and a review 

• D/sn/y^/ow— clarifies misunderstanding and 
fills gaps 

• A pplication—'inciudes reinforcing ques- 
tions, practice, and/or other imitation 
activities carried on by one or more stu- 
dents 

FoUow'up-an assignment that encourages 
higher skill development, the transfer of learn- 
ing, a broader understandihg of the concept, 
andfor a clearer, more detailed comprehension 
af the concept. 

The following procedure will be helpful in 
PLANNING demonstrations: 

• identify relevant skill, concept, or 
mechanism. 

• Outline key points such as procedural steps 
of a manipulative skill, relevant variables in 
a physical principle, or the parts and their 
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relationship to each other in the mechani- 
cal device. 

• Rehearse by . testing equipment and work- 
ing thrbugli the demonstration. 

As In ajj T/L_teclim^ the IMPLEMENTA- 
TION of the demonstration is crucial to its success. 
The following list of guidelines can contribute to 
this success: 

^ • Have tools, equipment, and visuals available 
arid in good condition. 

• Arrange students so that all can see the 
demonstration. 

• Model correct, accurate, and safe work 
habits. 

• Demonstrate one procedure at a time. 

• Present only essential information and 
theory. 

• Use visuals for things that are not fully 
visible. 

• ALWAYS have an application activity fol- 
lowirig the demonstration. 

• Time the demonstration so that it is given 
when; students are ready to use the skill, 
principle, or knowledge. 

Because tirhing is so important and so often 
ignored, special attention should be given this idea: 
Give the demonstration when students are ready. 
In principle, this suggestion sounds fine, but in 
practice it may be necessary to give the demon- 
stration to the group when a few advanced 
students are ready and then review it later for the 
slower ones. An alternative would be to divide the 
group, giving separate demonstrations -ilrst to the 
faster students and at a later date to the slower 
ones. 

EVALUATION may be accomplished by in- 
formal observations to find, answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

• Were the purpose, objective, and/or tie-in 
. clear? 

• Were all materials ready? 
m Could all students see? 

• Were safety precautions observed? 



• Were students directly involved in the 
demonstration? 

• Was the timing right? 

• Did the deriionstration woi-k? 

• Were sufficient visuals available? 

• Could students perfbrni the task, explain 
the principle, or describe the mechanism 
after the demonstration was over? 

I . Mamputative Skiil Demonstration 

Probably no other technique is more often 
used than the demonstration in teaching manipula- 
tive skills. The technique capitalizes on the visual 
sense, the sense that receives the greatest amount 
of information and is the most difficult to turn off 
or distract. 

When preparing for a demonstration of a 
manipulative skill, carefully analyze the procedure 
and list each procedural step in order. Identify 
related information, making certain to include 
safety precautions^ salety margins, and necessary 
safety equipment. Interweave relevant information, 
but be aware of the amount of time to be used for 
the demonstration. 

The initial '\showing" step can be expected to 

develop only ATOu#i:/^6' about a manipulative skill 
(the perceiving level in the psychomotor domain)^ 
Such knowledge should include the following 
elements: 

• Steps 

• Purpose for each step 

• Relationship of each step in the sequencie 

• Physical motion necessary to perform the 
task 

• Skilled person performing the skill cor- 
rectly in a work situation, if possible. 

Higher skill levels can be developed only with 
practice. Well-selected follow-up activities or pro- 
jects are essential when high-level performance is 
the goal. 



2. Physical Principle Demonstration 

Physical principles are commonly demon- 
strated in the sciences. Simple machines, current 
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flow, arid the effects of sbUrid arid light can all bie 
deriibristrated iri physics classes, for example. In 
riiost courses the uridefstartding of the principle as 
well as the application are emphasized. Therefore, 
demoristratiorts of principies a*, often jiccompa- 
nied by manipulative activities v^hich apply the 
principles. 

In pianning such a demonstration, first care- 
fujly analyze the resources describing the principle. 
They may be used to identify the cbritributing 
factors arid the roles they play in the principle. Iri 
the case of black surfaces absorbirig riiore radiated 
heat than white^ surfaces, for instance, the color of 
the surfaces arid the amount of radiarit heat are the 
variables. 

Next, design T/L activities which make it 
possible for the student to experience the variables. 
To carry forward the example, cut two identical 
pieces of sheet metal, painting one black and one 
white. Place them in a sunny window for ten 
niinuies. Then ask a student to fee] the pieces of 
metal and report to the class which feels warmer 
than the other. 

Finally, identify activities in which the prin- 
ciple is applied. For example, students may design 
simple solar coliectbrs for homes and test their 
efficiency. 



3. Mechanical Device Demonstration 

Usirig only written of spoken words to describe 
the working of anything but the simplest mechani- 
cal device is at best difficult. A demonstration that 
includes the manipulation of tjie actual object, a 
cutaway or scaled model, and pictures or drawings 
of invisible parts is a more successful approach. 

Iri demonstrations of mechanical devices, the 
aim is to make clear to learners the function of 
each part and the relationship of the parts to each 
other. In planning such a deriioristration, analyze 
thoroughly the parts of the mechanism and their 
relation to each other. Organize the demonstration 
in the most logical manner. 

There are several ways to make the presenta- 
tion, but the following procedure is quite com- 
mon: 

1) Orientation 

(a) Purpose, tie-in, and/or objective 



2) Development 

(a) Presentation 
-Parts 

-Function of parts 
— Relationship of parts 

(b) Application 
-Drill exercise 

_ —Use of device 

3) Fbllow-up 

(a) Questibris 

(b) Explanation by students 

(c) Project requiring use of device 



AUDIOVISUAL PRESENTATIONS 

Audiovisual (AV) materials are used exten- 
sively and effectively in iridividualized instruction 
systeriis. Iri this book, however, their use will be 
limited to classroom groups. Filmstrips, recordirigs, 
motion pictures, slide series, video programs, or 
cofnbinatipris are grbuped together here because 
the procedure for usirig each format is the same. 

Audiovisual presentations consist of ^ set 
sequence of still or ntdtidn pictures, an audio 
riarfatibn, or a combination of_ both that is 
presented to the learner. Rather than^ being the 
message carrier in this T/L technique, the teacher 
arranges for the operation or manipulation of the 
carrier and [s primarily responsible for preparirig 
the group for the presentation and for planning the 
application experiences: 

-Presentations eriijjloying AV materials cari 
bring sights and sounds to the classroom that are 
otherwise unavailable-sights and sounds that are 
too small, too large, too cxperisive, top perishable, 
too soft, tbo_ far away, tbo fast, too slow, tbb old, 
or too rare. Learriers can also beriefit from how-to 
lessons which may be presented effectively and 
cbnsistently through the use of this medium. 
Finally, materials that show positive perforniance 
models of manipulative skills aad interpersonal 
communication skills can assist teaching in these 
areas. Familiarity with: AV materials and the 
careful planning of their use can increase the 
quality and diversity of teaching without signifi- 
cantly increasing the work load. 

As in all T/L techniques, three phases are 
involved in making AV presentations: 
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PLANNING 

• ^^^wnT!^' potential materials through the use 
of AV cataio^ and directories. 

• Select materials based upon the objectives 
to be achieved. 

• Prepare to use the materiais. Preview them 
and read the teacher's guides. Take notes. 
Enlist students' help in previewing. Stu- 
dents may see thin^ that are not apparent 
to the teacher. 

• Ptah lesson content and procedures relating 
them to the purpose for use of the mate- 
rials,- student focus, and the method of 
presenting the materials. 



IMPLEMENTATION 

• Orientate students by stating reasons for 
observing the A V material and what should 
be gained from the presentation. Point out 
new words or expressions, and provide a 
response form which will actively involve 
students daring the presentation and assist 
them in taking notes. 

• Development: Present the material. Even in 
this stage learning may be increased by a 
little creativity. If the content is complex 
or is presented at a fast pace, a replay may 
help students. Sometimes only a portion of 
the material may be suitable. Important 
points or corrections may be made during 
the presentation by stopping or restarting 
the particular item. 

• Application: Relate the content of the 
material to the reality of the class topic. 

• follow-up activities may rein force learning 
by providing opportunities for practice and 
transfer related to the AV presentation. (If 
the nim shows how to strike an arc and run 
3 j'^^d with an electric arc welder, for 
?^^l^_P]?v students may be given exercises 
to practice the skill. Industrial management 
activities shown jn a nim may be trans- 
ferred to the management of a student- 
operated corporation.) Here again teacher 
creativity is important. 



EVALUAtlbN may be accomplished by 
answering the following questions: 

• Did the AV presentation fit the objective? 

• Did the AV presentation help achieve the 
objective? 

• Hdv^ did students respond to the AV 
presentation? 

• Were the application activities appropriate? 

• Was the presentation suitable to the age 
group? 



FIELD TRIPS 

A field trip or tour is a carefully arranged visit 
by a group to an object or place of interest for 
firsthand observation and study. It may vary from 
a short visit to a single location to an excursion 
lasting several days arid covering several states. 
Mimtrips are trips taken v/ithin the school (a 
?9"^"^y_"*>'^^*Q" class views the schpoPs intercom- 
munication system in the main office). Miditrips 
are those taken within the immediate community 
(a visit to a cj)nstruction site across the street from 
the school). Finally, irmxitrips are a day or more in 
length and require transportation (a visit to the 
historical monuments in Washington, D.C), 

Field trips serve six basic purposes: 

1. As introductory experiences they serve to 
develop a broad general understanding of 
the topic to be studied. (Prior to studying a 
unit in ''Communicating with Electronics," 
the class is taken to a radio or television 
studio to see it in operation.) 

2. Summary or review activities are used as 
capstone experiences^ to crystallize and 
verify a number of related units or con- 
cepts that were presented eariier in the 
course. (When nearing the end of an auto- 
mobile maintenance coarse, the class is 
taken to a large auto distributor's service 
area to view procedures, practices, and 
policies used in a commercial estab- 
lishment.) 

3. interest is developed when a highly inter- 
esting trip is selected. (One way to develop 
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interest in the concept of automation is to 
visit a modem bottling plan or bakery;) 

4. l^tu 'collecting is possible by taking a 
^oup of students to a location where they 
may make observations and record them 
for use in completing a project. (Science 
students visit streams to collect water, soil, 
vegetal'bh, arid other biological specimens 
to study in the classroom.) 

5. Enrichment, variety . or cHallenge may be 
provided with field trips. (Skill in reading 
compasses and field instruments is tested 
on an orienterring field trip.) 

6. Broadened culturai experiences are enjoyed 
by student visits to museums, art galleries, 
theaters^ concert halls, zoos, and the like. 
(Both an art class and a social studies class 
benefit from a visit to a special exhibit such 
as the King Tut.) 

To insure that the maximum benefit is gained 
from the field trip, the following three functions 
should be performed carefully: 



PLANNING 

Identify the variety of possibilities for field, 
trips by reading school bulletins and ari- 
nouncements, newspapers and journals; by 
asking colleagues for recommendations; 
and by checking the yellow pages of the 
telephone book. Then determine if and 
when appropriate tours are given, the ages 
and number of students who are accepted, 
and any other relevant information. 

• Select the most apprdpriate trip from these 
possibilities after considering school poli- 
cies, objectives to be developed, time al- 
lowed, transportation available, and other 
school-oriented constraints. 

# Prepurje for the field ]rip by making ar- 
ran^ments for such details as transporta- 
tion, food, rest periods, school clearance, 
parental perrnission, supervisiori, and safety. 
Also determine routes, schedules, and dress 
codes. In addition, preparation includes the 
development of student preparation and 
response forms, and follow-up activities. 



IMPbEMENTATION 

(Note: Because of the possibility of serious 
liability ramifications, all managerial details 
relating to behavior, safety, routes, schedules, - 
superyision, arid school clearance should be 
attended to before implementation.) 

• Orientate students by making clear to them 
why they are taking the field trip, what the 
objectives are, and/or how the trip fits into 
other classroom activities. 

• Develop the presentation by asking ques- 
tions which (I) bring observations in line 
with the objectives, (2) assist in mairitairi- 
ing schedules,, and (3) encourage student 
involvement. In ensuing discussions, help 
students to apply what they have seen on 
the trip and to synthesize their experiences 
iritb their owri frames of reference. 

• Follow up by asking students to prepare 
reports or other appropriate materials in- 
corporating their experiences. Provide some 
questions or suggestions: If specimens or 
data were collected, have students prepare 
a bulletin board or report using these items. 

EVALUATION 

• Can students answer the prepared ques- 
tioris? 

• Would other techniques have worked as 
well as the field trip? 

• Were there any unexpected problems relat- 
ing to the briefing, guides, schedules, trip 
conditions, or student behavior? 

• bid the students' new learning and interest 
balance out the costs in terms of time, 
energy, and expenses? 



SUMMARY 

Presentations are the most commonly used of 
T/L techniques. They are exciting and_ useful when 
properly planned and implemented. By followirig 
the preceding suggestions and recommendations, 
student motivation, interest, and learning may be 
greatly faciliated. 
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Chapter 7. 

PLANNING ACTION TECHNIQUES 
(Using Action Tools) 



Purpose: The furniture builder uses different operations and tools to plane, 
drill, and smooth.wood. Similarly, when teachers want to achieve 
objectives in different domains, different T/L techniques are 
needed. This chapter introduces the action techniques which 
provide students with an opportunity to apply and/or practice the 
behaviors stated in the objectives. 

Objective: After selecting the specific action technique to meet your 
objective, you will be able to prepare a lesson' plan that describes 
the use of the technique so that another knowledgeable person can 
implement the lesson. 



Action techniques directly involve the learner 
with ideas, materials, objects, and equipment 
Individually or in small subgroups, students experi- 
ment, construct, observe, and otherwise manipu- 
late things for a variety of purposes. 

One of the most familiar uses of action 
techniques is to provide students with opporturii- 
ties to prac(/ce a skill, procedure, or process 
described in the objective. In this case, the action 
technique usually follows a presentation that de- 
scribes or demonstrates the skilj and it is used as an 
application or a follow-up activity. Typing exer- 
cises or dribbling a basketball are examples; 

Action techniques are also used to deveiop and 
understand a cognitive principle or concept. A 
presentation may be followed by an experiment 
verifying the principle or concept which is in- 
tended to increase understanding. To illustrate, the 
teacher may lect.ufe on the concept of ihterchahge- 
able parts, followed by an experimeht in vvhich 
two ^oups assemble the parts of ball point pens. 
One group has the parts for twenty-five pens that 
are alike. The other group has the parts for 
twenty-five pens that are different. Comparing the 
speed of the two groups in assembling the pens will 
contribute to an understanding of the concept of 
interchangeable parts. 

Closely related to this use of action techniques 
are the observation of phenomena and the transfer 



of a prifvcipie, skiii, or process to a new situation. 
For exaniplc, the mechanical advantage of pulleys 
can be observed by conducting laboratory experi- 
ments with apparat^is set up in the classroom. 
These principles can be transferred to everyday 
situations by asking students to_analy_ze the pulley 
systems used in hoists In automobile garages to lifj 
heavy parts, or on farms to lift hay into barns and 
to stretch fences. 

Another use of actioln techniques is to develop 
problem-solvihg skills. Objectives directly related 
to this use are often stated for many curriculum 
^^^i^s- industrial jifts, science, home economics, 
and_mathematic«f; for example. Student projects 
are described as problems rather than objects to be 
built and lead to action techniques which develop 
problem-solving skills. An example might be a 
situation in which students have to sit on metal 
stools in the industrial arts laboratory. When the 
stoobis are moved, they scrape and ring with an 
irritating sound. The problem, then. Is to reduce 
the noise level rather than build cushioned feet for 
the stools. 

The kinds of action techniques to be discussed 
include projects, exercises, experiments, and 
guided observations. Three kinds of projects, one 
exercise, one experiment, and one guide observa- 
tion will be treated in detail with a description and 
an example for each^ 
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PROJECTS 

Projects, defined in a broad sense, include any 
undertaking by an individual or group that results 
in a tangible product. The product may be a 
written paper, a bulletin board, a photo essay, a 
smooth-runhing engine, cr a sculpture^ to name 
only a few. Projects provide students with opportu- 
nities to learn a technique, to practice a skill, to 
illustrate a principle,, to solve i problem, or Jo 
perform .creatively. They offer excellent opportuni- 
ties for students to pursue personal interests and 
goals and to learn long-range planning skills. With 
this definition as^a focus, several different types of 
projects will be considered in detail. 

• Producer projects. This kind of project is 
often selected when the objective is to 
develop creative expression, to capitalize 
on student interest, or to get students 
involved, in productive effort. The materials 
and final product have no bounds. 

• Consumer projects. These activities require 
only passive student involvement. Observ- 

^ irig Workers in a work environment, visiting 
f a retirement home, and attending a crafts 
' display are examples of such vicarious 

learning experiences. 

• Pmbiem-solving^ projects. Activities of this 
type have as their major thrust the purpose 
of clearing up some technical or intellectual 
question or difficulty. They are popular in 
the sciences, in industrial education, and in 
mathematics. The project is usually pre- 
ceded by a presentation arid art exercise 
mvolving the pirobleni-solvirig procedure. 
The solutidrt can be dir.played in many 
ways-writirtg, speaking; singing, drawing: 

• Specific skill development projects. Sk\\^^^^ 
this corttext involves a range of cognitive 
and psychomotor abiHties varying from the 
lowest level to the highest level in each 
domain. Writing skills can be developed by 
having students complete term paper^proj- 
ects; stitchery skills can be achievedNDy 
having students complete pillow covers or 
similar projects. 

All types of projects have usefulness to the 
educator. In the consumer project, however, the 



student is a passive observer. Since -there is ho 
direct involvement in physical activity with mate- 
rials or-equipment, this is not an action technique 
and it will not be treated here. Procedures for 
implementing such activities are quite, similar, and 
in some cases identical, to those used for Tield trips 
which are discussed in Gliapter 6. 

A successful project activity involves teachier/ 
student cooperation to identify an area of mean- 
ingful interest. If the project has no definite or 
meaningful purpose, there is a distortion of the 
technique which leads to a mere performance of a 
task. Use of the technique should include the 
following functions: 

• Orientation. Students must understand, 
feel, and identify with the reasons for the 
project. 

• Planning. Thorough planning is essential. In 
preparation, the student uses a variety of 
resources and develops a variety of re- 
searching skills. From this investigation, an 
outline or plan is made and agreed upon. 

• Implementation. In this phase^ the plan is 
put into action. The better the plan, the 
more direct and efftcient the student activ- 
ity. 

• Evaluation. At this time student and teach- 
er judge the results of the project._ Most 
impdrtantly, they assess what the learner 
gained from the project. What new terms, 
knowledge, skills, and feelings were 
learned? How well were they learned? 

In evaluating the success of the project as a T/L 
technique, the teacher needs to be cognizant of 
such considerations as the following: -j^^ 

• Was the emphasis placed on the ieaming or 
on competition for the largest, n^ost expen-' 
sive project? 

• Were qualities of originality, cooperation, 
persistence, and responsibility rewarded? 

• Was the major focus student growth or the 
^ quality of the project? 

• Did the student understand the purpose of 
the project? 

• Was the planning satisfactory? 
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• Was the execution of the project possible 
and efficient? 



I. Pmdacer Project 

The producer project is the most flexible of aii 
projects. It_is very useful when the objective of the 
lesson is broad _and perinits a wide range of 
expression to demonstrate ^pwth and when nu- 
merous ways exist to develop relevant knowledge 
and experience. When studying the concept of 
mass transportation in 2666 A.D., for example, 
several studehts may choose to make a bulletin 
board that communicates one dimension of the 
problem. Another student may design and build a 
model of a vehicle to be used in the futuristic 
transportation system. Although the two projects 
are diverse, both contribute to the understanding 
of the concept. All that is necessary Tor the success 
of this T/L technique is that the student chboje a 
project related to the unit objective, that the 
student identify with the project, and that the 
projecj be feasible. 

When PLANNING producer projects: 

• Be flexible. 

• Help students identify and plan their proj- 
ects. 

• Be prepared to provide individual guidance 
when necessary. 

• Have a variety of how-to materials avail- 
able. 

• Give many individual presentations. 

• Help - students solve a wide variety of 
problems. 



To IMPLEMENT this technique, orientate stu- 
dents by— 

« Communicating the importance oT the con- 
cept (individual transportation vehicles are 
congesting our city streets, polluting our 
air, and using up our resources). 

• Relating the instructional aim or objective 
to the project (to develop greater under- 
standing in selected areas -of the transpor- 
' tation dilemma by completing the project). 



In fact, if two students watch and interact with 
each other as they work on separate undertakings, 
both students will be involved in a consumer 
project. As noted earlier, one can learn by watch- 
ing another engage in an activity: 

To develop the lesson, background information 
on the topic or concept is presented; In the 
preseritatidri, the scope of the topic is described. In 
the example of the transportation dilemma, stu- 
dents are introduced to the magnitude of the 
problem of transjDorting people and other resources 
in and but of cities. That situation may then be 
cdntrasted with the problems of congesting the 
streets, depleting the resources,., and pidljuting the 
air. Tlie specifics may be verified by analyzing the 
circumstances of "the student's own city or a 
nearby city^ The application portion should pro- 
vide such management information as timetables 
and requirements. 

The producer project is most often used as a 
foltow-up activity. Am,ong the numerous possibil-' 
ities, the student may prepare a mobile, a display, 
or a slide series to summarize the concept; design 
and build a model; write a paper; or make a report 
to the class. 

The EVALUATION of the producer project is 
essentiaJly the same as that of other projects 
discussed earlier in this chapter. 

2. Problem- Solving Project 

The problem-sojving project is _similar to the 
producer project inasmuch as problems needing 
solutions will arise whenver the latter technique is 
employed. The problem-solving project, however, 
is specifically designed to provide the student with 
an activity in which one or more of the problem- 
solving apprQaches are learned and used. 

In PLANNING the problem-solving proiect; 
prepare yourself by becoming aware of and prbfi- 
cient in the use of a variety of approaches. Then 
develop presentations to describe the approaches 
and examplijs to illustrate them. One difficulty in 
preparing _to use this kind of activity is that of 
identifying and describing problems without imply- 
ing solutions, it* the teacher implies the solution, 
the activity is ho longer a problem-solvirg project. 

To IMPLEMENT the -problem-solving tech- 
nique, orientate students by providing them with a 
purpose for the skill or learning that results from 
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the activity. There may be a tie-in to past or riitiire 
uses. In any case, it is essential to make the aim(s) 
clear to students if the greatest benefit is to be 
gained frbrri the project. 

V^hcn (leveTopihg the lesson, present the prob- 
lefTi-spiyrrig approach(es) students are to ehiploy, in 
addition to the dimensions of the problem. The 
background knowledge and skills, which may take 
several days to develop, include identifying the 
problem and alternatives, considering aiternativcs, 
deciding on the solution, and inipjenienting the 
solution. In these background sessions, awareness 
of fundamental concepts and application activities 
will assist in developing an adequate level of 
performance. 

This type of project may be a one-day under- 
taking designed as an application activity to de- 
velop more knowledge about a prdblein-solving 
approach (selecting a rnbde of transportation for a 
trip); or it may be a longer range activity designed 
to develop high-level skills in seeking solutions to 
complex problems (designing a niass transit system 
tor a city). 

FoUo\\hup activities may Include evakiation (as 
discussed earlier), student presentations to the 
class, or exhibiting the project to persons outside 
the classroom or school. 

3. Specific Skill Development lYoject 

The specific skill deyelopmerit or learning 
project is used to provide ^^tudents with an oppor- 
tuniiy to practice specific cognitive and psycho- 
mdtdr skills. It is probably one of the best 
Understood techniques used in industrial and voca- 
tional education, music, art, and home economics 
programs that emphasize skill developmentT 0ne of 
the difficulties of its use is the selection of the 
project^ The task is rnuch easier If the performance 
levels in the psychomotor domain are understood. 

For this technique teachers usually demon- 
strate the skills needed and then have students 
imitate the skill: The next fmnipuTatioh, is 

achieved by letting students apply the skill to an 
activity similar to the project to be undertaken. At 
higher levels of performance, students apply the 
bperatibri to diverse projects and llnally vary the 
bperation procedures in i»cceptable ways or de- 
velop new procedures. The specific learning project 
is more adajDtable to lower levels of performance. 



To meet higher performance levels, the problem- 
solving project or the producer project :s more 
suitable. 

PLAN tile specific skill development project to 
encompa.ss the skill(s) that have been identified for 
student mastery. Examples of this T/t technique 
include niarhined metal projects that are designed 
to include speciHc operations and specilled toler- 
ances for a vocational education class,^ and making 
sjic'es of onion root tips for a biology class. 
Students may be given the bpportunity to design 
tlieir own projects, libweyer, if they include pre- 
viously identified or agreed-upon operations. 

. To IMPLEMENT this type of project, orientate 
the student by describing the purpose and/or 
objective. Fresent the description of a teacher- 
designed activity, or work cooperatively with the 
student to design one. Make certain that teacher 
and student agree upon the project specifications 
and deadlines; Then, it is important to assist the 
student, when necessary, to meet these require- 
ments: 

EVAbUATION is a matter of comparing the 
project with the agreed-upon specifications. Speci- 
fications that are not met should be carefully 
reviewed to discern the particular problem. 



EXPERIMENTS 

Experiments are conducted for at least three 
purposes: (1) to introduce students to the experi- 
mental approach to collecting data: (2) to collect 
data so that commonalities may be discovered, 
principles identified, or conclusions drawn; and 
(3) to verify principles or conclusions. ' 

Two important guidelines to keep in riiirid 
when selecting^ experiments are to make certain 
that the principle or data is worth verifying or 
collecting and that students are interested in the 
topic. 

Ill PLANNING the experiment: 

• Clarify the problem. 

• Specifically identify the data to be col- 
lected and what is to be done with it. 

• Organize the procedures. 

• Prepare the test equipment and supplies. 

• Use simple (but not crude) apparatus. 
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• Test the apparatus. 

• Prepare any needed guide sheets. 

• Decide on the student grouping method. 

• Identify and specify safety precautions. 



When IMPLEMENTING the experiment, orien- 
tate students by de'scribing its purpose, how it ties 
into other activities, and the specific objectives to 
be accomplished. 

|n the presentatiori portion of the develop- 
wewr, describe the experimental procedures, dis- 
tribute guide sheets, caution students about safety, 
establish group^, and^^ state ,tirne Jimits. In the 
appiication portion, students c^^^^ the experi- 
meat, collect and summarize data. 

In the follow-up section of the lesson, students 
report findings, draw conclusions, and apply the 
conclusions, 

EVALUATION is accomplished by reierring to 
the planning criteria to determine if they were met: 
If the criteria were not met, corrections should be 
made so that the technique will be more effective 
when used again. 

/ 

-/- - 

EXERCISES 

/ Unlike projects, exercises involve the comple- 
/tion of a task rather than a tangible piioduct. 
/Exercises are especially adapted to the practice 
/arid/or use ^f complex psychojnbtor and cognitive 
skills. These complex behavjors are actually a 
composite oT several individual tasks. For example, 
developing a roll of film involves the ability to use 
a darkroom timer, to open a film cassette, to 
remove the ex. osed film, to load the film on the 
developing tank reel, to adjust the temperature of 
the chemicais, and to perform several other indivi- 
dual tasks. Ii teaching such a procedure, it is well 
to provide opportunities for the student to re- 
hearse handiing film cassettes c.nd loading reels in 
the hght with a practice film before attempting the 
entire task with exposed Him in a darkroom or 
changing bag. 

When using this technique, it is recommended 
that necessary equipment, partially prepared mate- 
rials, and printed procedures be provided so that 
Students may work through the exercise with ease. 



The PLANNING, IMPLEMENTATION, and 
EVALUATION of exercises are similar to those 
used in demonstrations of manipulative skiUs. 
Detailed directions are provided in Chapter 6. 

GUIDED OBSERVATIONS 

Guided observations are rnost' often used when 
topics are introduced. This activity is effective in 
helping students become aware of the particular 
characteristics of an object, _th^ parts of a device, 
or other critical Variatipns. For example, to teach 
map readings the topic may be introduced by 
explaining the different kinds of maps and their 
general characteristics and purposes. Numbered 
examples of each map may then be distributed and 
students asked to name the maps verbally, to write 
the^ names in numbered blanks, or to match the 
names vvith numbers on a response form. Indivi- 
dual creativity will provide numerous other ways 
of using guided observations to lielp students 
become aware of th^ important variations involved 
in concepts. 

To PLAN a guided observation: < 

• Become familiar with the topic. 

• Identify the specific characteristics of 
which students should become aware. 

• Collect a comprehensive set of examples 
that inciude. one or more illustrations of 
each characteristic to be identified. 

• Plan the observatioii procedure. 

• Design the response form. 

• Reproduce the response form, if necessary. 

• Decide ho\^ to provide feedback to stu- 
dents. ' 



To IMPLEMENT the technique, simply or/ew- 
/a/cvstudents to the topic and to its value; 

Develop the topic by presenting subject matter 
information op its scope and the important cliarac- 
teristics of which students need to become aware. 
Management information describing the procedure * 
l^J^JJsejJ by students in observing phenomena, in 
making their responses, and in reporting their 
responses is also inciuded i<L the presentation. 

In the folio w-up, student responses are reported 
and discussed. The discussion proviaes the feed- 
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back "that heips to crystailige the iearning. FinaHy; 
a sumrnaty^at the end of the session may facilitate 
ciosUfe for students; 

To EVALUATE the guided obsei-vations, ob-' 
serve the following:^ i 
> • • Adherence of students to procedures 

• Accuracy of student observations 

• Relevancy of examples to the charactisr- 
istics 

• Adequacy of time allotted for the activity 

• Willingness and enthusiasm of student par- 
ticipation. 



SUMMARY 

« 

Students like to do things that interest them, 
and they learn from such activities. Performance 
objectives lead toward action techniques. This is 
especially true when student achievement at the 
higher levels in the domains of learning is the target 
of the instruction. When preparing objectives, 
think 'Mrigher levels'' and **student activity." 
knowledge and identifieation of student interests 
wiii lead to action techniques which will become 
more interesting and challenging to both students 
and teacher alike. 
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Chapter 8: 



PLANNING INTERACTION TECHNIQUES 
(Using Interaction Tools) 



Purpose: When furniture makers find a set of tools that make it possible to 
convert once-wasted materials into profitable and attractive pieces, 
they obtain the tools and learn to use them. Teachers have a set of 
tools that, with skillful use, can convert excessive idle chatter into 
exciting and informative exchanges of ideas. These exchanges, or 
interaction techniques, often result in positive growthi in student 
understandings, skills,^nd attitudes. Ten of these T/L tools are 
discussed in this chapter. 

Objective: After selecting the specific interaction technique to meet your 
Directive, you will be able to prepare a lesson plan that describes 
the use of the technique so that another knowledgeable person can 
implement the lesson. 



Exchan^ng ideas through talking is as natural 
to young people as drinking soda. When the bell 
rings to end a class period, the rate of speaking 
increases sharply to _a high pitch. In the hallways, 
the exchange of ideas may be referred to as 
pandemonium, a^ madhouse, or some other, per- 
* haps more descriptive, term. 

rnteraction techniques are designed to capital- 
ize on the human desire to talk and share ideas. 
Personal interaction is an activity in which two or 
more people are actively involved in exchanging 
ideas. Therein lies one major advantage of these 
techniques: Students become valued resources, 
vital and n sary elements of the T/L environ- 
ment. Their ideas and efforts are received and 
respected. 

In this environment, the teacher plays an 
important role.. It is the teacher who creates g-oups 
of the appropriate size and with the riecessary 
skills, and who helps the groups identify attractive 
and attainable goals. To achieve these^ ends, the 
teacher must be proficient in soliciting, under- 
standing,, and reacting to each student's responses. 

Interaction techniques are .especially useful 
v/hen the, day's activity centers around— 

• Solving a problem in which a number of 
diverse opinions will contribute to a solu- 
tion (identifying a way to raise funds for a 
class field trip). 



Resfjoriding to a problem that most stu- 
dents will confront when they enter life 
roles (reacting to unearned criticism). 

Making value judgments (driving within the 
established speed limit). 

Developing an understanding of and feeling 
for aaother point of view (seeing both 
L^J^_^^^J^d management views on wages vs. 
productivityquestidns). 

Helping members of the class share with 
each other the results of their efforts and 
seek assistance in solving individual prob- 
lems (cojiducting a weekly or biweekly 
seminar for students working on producer 
projects). 

Soliciting .information from a specialist in 
the field related to the unit of study 
(interviewing a student's parent^^ who is a 
doctor concerning certain health ques- 
tions). . 



In PLy^NNING interaction techniques the three 
lesson components are, again, applicable. The 
or/e>2/<2^/o« introduces U to the lesson. In 

the presentation part of th^ devetopment, learners 
are made aware of the background information and 
procedures needed to participate in the interaction r 
and in the application, the activity is actually 
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implemented. Each ihteractidn technique becomes 
more effective when /o//ow^wp activities are pfd- 
vided— including summaries, evaluatidhs, or assign- 
ments. 

Interaction techniques to be considered in the 
following pages include questioning, discussions, 
buzz sessions, brainstorming, seniinars, interview- 
''ing, role-playing,, garrjing, committees, and debates. 



QUESTIONING 

\ : , , 

Throu^out iife people use questions to gain 
information. In teaching, questions are used exten- 
sively in another way— to facilitate learning. The 
first use of questions to facilitate learning is to 
diagnose student levels of achievement at the 
beginning of a segment of instruction. When 
utilized for this purpose^ questions are designed to 
eslablish the experiential background and interest 
of students. 

The second use is to assess achievement dii the 
end of a segment of instruction. Such questions are 
intended to evaluate each student's understanding 
of facts and principles and the ability to apply 
them. 

Care should be taken in selecting the questions 
for summaries and reviews^ The type of question 
may cue students to listen and learn the things 
asked for. If facts are called for, they will attend to 
and learn facts. If prihcii3les and applications of 
principles are asked for, then they will concentrate 
on that kind of learning. . Similar behavior may 
occur in the case of test items. _ 

The third use of questions to facilitate learning 
is to include them in the orientation of the lesson 
to promote interest and motiyation, . 

When/ a class is routinely begun by directly 
stating why the otyective is important, how it will 
be achieved, and how it relates to other lessons, 
students may become bored rather than motivate 
Asking such questions as "What thin^ are neces- 
sary tc contfuct a good experiment?" mav provide 
variety and int'^rest nut' offered by deductive 
statements; 

The fourth of questions to facilitate learn- 
ing is to select queries that encourage students to 
think more deeply on topics and challenge their 
reasoning power. 



The fblibwirig four types of questions are 
recommended. 

• Oosed questions fail short of encouraging 
or developing participation in classroom 
discussion. They may be either an identifi- 
cation question (What kind of bird is_^his?)i 
a selection question (Who was right, the 
plaintiff or the defendant?), or a yes/n^ 
question (Is the first step to problem 
solving to get facts?). 

• Probing questions are designed to clarify 
(What do you mean . . .) to justify (Why?), 
to refocus (to redirect *Meft field" answers), 
to expand (Are there other thoughts bri 
this' point?), and to reduce (Do you 
agree?). 

• Divergent or open-ended questions require 
the student to think into the future (What 
will happen or what will it be like 
when . . .?), to fantasize (What woujd you 
do if you were marooned . ^.?), or to guess 
(What woL^ld happen if Congress . . .?). 

• Evaiuation questions require the student to 
make judgments about facts (What is your 
opinion of , . .?). 

When PLANNING to use this technique, pre- 
pare the key questions arbund the major points of 
the lesson in advance, keeping in mind the follow- 
ing general guidelines: 

• Make questibns clear and concise by using 
wbrds that are accurate, familiar, and re- 
lated to the students' background. 

• Include questions that (a) require thought 
and extended answers (use the words vv/za/, 
why, how, summarize): (b) carry the lesson 
torward (leading questions); and (c) vary in 
their difficulty. 

These qualities of good questions will assist in 
reaching a greater number of students because 
variations will be provided that may |)etter match 
student learning styles and interests. Avoid ques- 
tions that- 

• Suggest their own answers (Who is buried 
in Grant's tomb?). 
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• Suggest a "right" answer (Why is walnut a 
better wood than mahogany?). 

• Requife students, to guess the one right 
answer from numerous possibiUties (What 
kind of wood is walnut?). 

• 9"^stions (What is a carburetor 
and what does it do?). 

• Are ambiguous (How does a car work?). 

^ _ When. IMPLEMENTING thft technique, con- 
sider the following suggestions: 

• Ask the question deafly and concisely. 

• Provide time for students to formulate 
answers. 

• Call on students by name. 

• Ask students to summarize partial answers 
to questions. 

• Involve as many students as possible. 

• Reinforce good answers to questions. 

• _ ^ t*3lance between calling on 
volunteers and nonvolunteers. 

• Listen to all answers. ' 

• Expect students to evaluate other students' 
answers.- 

Briglit students can be a problem when using 
this technique. Often they can and do answer all 
questions. This willingness to answer is rewarding 
to the student, but if not controlled, it can alienate 
th^ class. The following recommenda- 
tions can help keep the entire class involved: 

• Let the bright student know you are aware 
he/she wants tjo respond and then call on 
someone else. This will reward the student 
but prevent one member of the class from 
dominating the group. 

• Use the probing technique called "looping 
R'^^A^JP".^" which are designed to fill in 
information gaps that a brighter student 
jumped when giving a very perceptive 
answer. 

: - - - - - y ■ 

EVALUATION of the questioning technique is 
straight-forward. During implementation, discern 
when questions --are stimulating, interesting, and 
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productive, and if student responses are positive. 
When the symptoms are negative, identify the 
cause; book first at the question; analyze each one 
asked. Are tiiey high-quanty q that avoided 

the typical mistakes? Do they seem to meet the 
quaUty standards stated eariler? If hot, change 
them. If so, try to analyze your ciuestion-asking 
techniques. Were the guidelines followed? The 
more objective you are, the more successful you 
vy^ill be in identifying and improving your use of 
this instructional method. 



DISCUSSIONS 

Discussions are supervised conversations in 
which informed stUdients take an active role by 
sharing their ideas abbUt the topic under jeview. 
This technique can contribute greatly to individual 
development^First of all, it is effective in expand- 
ing the cognitive and affective dimensions of 
students. When they prepare themselves on a topic 
in a variety of ways and then come together to 
discuss each person's point of view, students will 
increase their understanding of the topic. Sec- 
ondly, when a group of people hold differing 
attitudes that may vary in clarity, a discussion 
which aims at clarifying values can contribute — 
greatly to developing maturity in the participants. 

Thirdly, discussions are beneficial in determin- 
ing the level of achievement and the attitudes held 
by students in a particular area. 

Finally, this technique has potential for helping 
students acquire skill in participating in a free 
exchange of ideas as contributing group members. 
It affords them tile opportunity to express : Jeas, 
to share in a verbal interaction, and to work out a 
logical presentation of points on a topic. 

The discussion technique is most useful when 
the objectives are related to clarifying ideas and 
values and to problem solving. When well imple- 
mented, the technique can result in .social growth 
as well as in individual learning. 

In PLANNING for discussions, be certain 
that- 

• The student ha.s .sufficient preparation or 
environmental background to be an effi- 
cient participant. 
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• the classroom atmosphere is sufficientjy 
open to permit effective discussion to 
occur. 

• The seating is flexible (circular seating is 
recommended). 

• the topic is sigiificant to the learner and is 
sufficientjy broad to permit a variety of 
viewpoints. 

the three-component lesson format described 
earlier is applicable to this technique. 
firmed, however, that variations in this format are 
possible and are encouraged: 

To IMPLEMENT the discussion, participants 
must have background knowledge about the topic 
or its related values in order to contribute to the 
activity. The teacher's role is to guide the groUp to 
discern the unifying principle and to provide a 
democratic classroom atmosphere. A strict^ formal, 
and autocratic atmosphere is incompatible with 
this activity. 

When using the questioning technique de- 
scribed earlier, the teacher is t'.ie leader. Discus- 
sions, however, may or may not be directed by_ a 
leader, althoii^ some direction from a leader may 
be used to guide the group thinking. 

The discussion lesson may be organized in the 
following manner. In the orientation a thou^t- 
prdvokirig-question should be asked;-In-an en 
mental science class, for example, the question 
fnight be, "What considerations should be kept in 
mind in developing a policy for protecting an 
endangered species like the koala bear?" 

In the presentation section of the devetopment, 
provide students with an introductibn to the 
problem or topic and solicit their opinions, evalua- 
tions, and suggestions. Assure them that thejr ideas 
arid ppinidhs are Valued and respected, even when 
an idea is not popular. Communicate to students 
the idea that a discussion is a way of seeking truth, 
not a place to force Individual ideas on others. _ . 

In the application section, provide purposeful 
direction to students througjiout the discussion. 
This is an opportunity to ^ean each student's 
points from the interaction and to clarify and unite 
the ideas in the direction of the lesson's objective. 
Above all, avoid working toward one r/g/// answer. 
Every effort should be made to provide equal 
opportunity for each participant to contribute so 
that no one individual dominates the group. 



JhtJoUow-up consists of a review^ of important 
points revealed in the discussion. The suriimary or 
conclusions can be stated by a student or the 
teacher: 

To EVALUATE the discussion, assess the 
degree to which— 

• Knowledge and attitudes were shared. 

• Students listened to and respected each 
other. 

• There v^as equal participation. 

• Opinions were modified; 

• Issues were settled or problems solved. 



BUZZ SESSIONS 

In buzz sessions, the class is divided into small 
discussion ^oups of from five to seven students for 
the purpose of improving student involvement. 
There are essentially two kinds of buzz sessions. 
The first is a "planning" buzz session which 
provides an opportunity for more students to 
participate in the planning of a future class 
activity. The objective of the session may be to 
formulate questions for an interview with a guest 
or to discover new areas of special interest to be 
cdnsidefied as topics for future lessons: When the 
technique is used In this way, students become 
involved in the planning without speaking in front 
of the entire group. < 

the second kind of buzz session is a "reaction" 
activity foiiowmg a major presentation. Members 
of the subgroup discuss the problems, difficult 
questions, or controversial issues presented eariier. 

Although the purposes of the two kinds of 
buzz sessions differ greatly, the PLANNING is 
similar. In both cases: 

• Provide fiexible seating to facilitate arrang- 
ing chairs in a circular pattern:, 

• Identify leaders and brief them on their 
duties (leaders are expected to get the 
discussion going and to insure participation 
from all members). 

• Identify recorders and brief them on their 
duties (recorders make notes of contri- 
butions, summarize them, and present the 
summary to the entire class). 
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• Pay attention to the timing of the activities 
in order to allow time for group reports. 



To IMPLEMENT a plahnirig biizz session, 
. oriemate the group by stating the objectives and 
reasons for the session. Provide all available rele- 
vant information about scheduling and the manage- 
ment of the session in the briefing portion of the 
ifeve/op/77eKr. Gua_rd_ against giving information 
that might restrict thinking. In the application 
portion, identify the^oups and ask them to begin 
their discussions: Following the discussions, the 
groups make their reports; 

In the foUow-up of the planning buzz session, 
students arid/or teacher prepare(s) the tlnai plans 
^ for implementing the future lesson. 

If the buzz session is designed for the purpose 
of providing an oppiprtunity for more students to 
react to a presentation, PLANNING is twofold. 
First make plans for the presentation and then for 
the buzz session itself The only real difference in 
the planning at this point is that the members of 
the. subgroups will react to questions, problems, or 
controversial issues found in the presentation. 
Thereafter, the operation of the reaction buzz 
session is similar to that of the planning buzz 
session. 

EVALUATIigN is a matter of determining if 
the objectives for the session and the topic were 
achieved. Ask ybiirself or the participants: 

Did everyone who wished have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the session? 

• Were fresh ideas for future class topics 
identified? 

• • Did perceptive interpretations, points of 
view, or solutions come from the session? 

• Were the timing and other logistics handled 
well? 

BRAINSTORMING 

When the quantity of ideas is more desirable 
than their quality^ the brainstorming technique 
may be Used. Brainstorming is a problem-solving 
activity aimed at r.timulatirig and generating ideas 
and facilitating the;r expression. It is most useful in 
finding soiutions to problems that have few easy or 
obvious solutions. 



Group members are asked to suggest as many 
ideas as possible without the threat of censure or 
evaluation. Uninhibited and "free-wheeling" solu- 
tions are urged with little thought given their 
practicality. 

Successful brainstorming sessions are depen- 
dent upon skillful PLANNjNG. The following 
icc'immendations may be helpful: 

• Select topics that will elicit responses (How 
can we transport goods and personnel into 
our cities more efficiently?). 

• Form groups that eliminate unnecessary 
interference with one^nother and are of an 
effective size (from five to eighteen mem- 
bers). 

• ^^S'^r^ that the method of recording re- 
?PRn_^^^^il^ ^dj^R^^te to record all individual 
responses (tape recorder or one or more 
secretaries). 

• Instruct group leader(s) to provide passive 
leadership, to keep the group on the 
subject, to stop criticism of resp(>nses, and 
to enforce rules for the session. 

To IMPLEMENT the technique, the following 
procedures and contenj are suggested. Orientate 
students with a statement of anticipated outcomes. 
In the development portion, provide general rules 
for use of the technique such as the following: 

• Make only positive statements. 

• Refrain from making judgments or evalua- 
tions. 

• Encourage imagination. 

• Encourage additions to ideas. 

Include in the intial presentation the statement 
of the problem, after which allow thirty seconds of 
thinking time for participants to organize - their 
thoughts: Then initiate the responding period: 
During the session, all responses should be re- 
corded by hand or electronically. Terminate the 
session when the enthusiasm of the groups de- 
creases, jiving ii one-minute warning before hand: 

In the application, ideas are synthesized by the 
leader, secretary, arid/or members of the group. 
They are then discussed by the group in an effort 
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to. cbmbihe, evaluate, and/or select material for the 
follow-up activities. 

Results of tile brainstorming session are _put 
into action in the /o/tovv'-Kp activities. Students 
may Use the suggestions ^ined from the session as 
possible projects in the_ form of written reports, 
models, visuals, working_prototypes, drawings of 
solutions, and other tan^T)je products. 

The brainstorming technique is EVALUATED 
by considering the number of ideas generated, the 
number of students who participated, and the 
number of negative responses made, as well as by 
assessing the variety of ideas and the general 
attitude of the students involved. 



SEMINARS 



This Technique was developed to facihtate com- 
munication and to coordinate_ the abilities of 
several individuals. A structured group^the seminar 
meets periodicaily or as the group deems necessary. 
As a community effort, [t can contribute to the 
goals of the group or of individuals by- 
. • Utilizing each mdividuars abilities to con- 
tribute to the efforts of others. 

• Mutually reinforcing each participant's"* 
efforts. 

• Making the group niore cohesive. 

• Allowing students to develop skill in com- 
municating at organized^ meetings. 

• Developing proficiency in critically anal- 
yzing, challenging, and questioning the 
ideas and procedures of others. 

The seminar chairperson Ceither teacher or 
student) is responsible for the PLANNING which 
includes: 

• Preparing the agenda (arid reproducing it, if 
possible) 

• Controlling the operation of the seminar 

• Introducing guests, presenters, and items 
on the agenda 

• Presiding over all^dlscussions 

• Making sure that items are kept within the , 
time schedule so that all are included. 



Tape recorders; pi-ogress report cards, arid name 
cards contribute to the efficiency of the seminar. 

When IMPLEMENTING a seminar^ the main 
orientation usually occurs several days in advarice. 
Students need to kriow the purpose of the seminar 
and the benefits to be gained from the activity. 
The effectiveness^ of this T/L technique as a means 
of solving problems arid of learning from the 
experiences of others should be explained. On the 
day of the seminar, students may be reminded of 
these benefits. 

Conducting the seminar is the development 
portion of the lesson. It is best to follow an agenda 
which may include such items as the following: 



1. 


Introductions 




—Guests 




—Presentations 


2. 


Progress reporlj 


3. 


Preseritations 


4. 


Discussion and/or questions 


5. 


Individual problems 


6, 


Closing comments 




-Visitors 




-Instructor's summation 




-Chairperson's formal conclusions 



The /o//ow-i/p portion riiay include a sunimary 
of presentations, reports, and/or discussions. Stu-, 
dents who will be leadirig future seminars should 
be reminded of their schedules. 

A specific EVALUATION of the seminar may 
be made by comparing this objecUve(_s) with the 
results. An informal observation by the teacher or 
a disctSSiun-of the success of the seminar with 
students is useful. A more genej-al evaluation of the 
procedures may be made by answering the follow- 
ing questions: 

• Were students prepared? 

• Was the agenda significant? 

• Were guests adequately briefed? 

• Did guests make useful contributions? 

• Were progress reports organized and clear? 

• Were preseritations well prepared, well pre- 
sented, accurate, and complete? 

• Were discussions perceptive, well con- 
ducted, and relevant? 
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INTERVIEWING 

Interviewing is one of the cornmunicatiye arts 
Used extensively in journalism and the broadcasting 
industry. Students who learn to communicate 
through this process enjoy many opportunities for 
growth. 

There are essentially two approaches for inter- 
viewing specialists: the interviewer(s) may go to 
the specialist or the specialist may come to the 
school. If only one person is in need of informa- 
tion, the student visits the specialist. Conversely, if 
the entire group needs information, the specialist is 
best invited to the school. The final decision and 
arrangements are governed by the local condition 
surrounding the situation. 

Probably the three most useful characteristic^ 

of the interview technique are its inherent mobil- 
ity, ifs utilization of community talent, and its 
availability to the learner seeking potential re- 
sources outside the schooU 

The depth and quality of the information 
gathered by the intervlewer(s) are directly related 
to trie quality of the questions asked, the knowl- 
edge of the person being interviewed, and the 
curiosity, and motivation of thie interviewer. 

iMterviewihg is both a process and content. As 
a process, it is an effective method for learning, if 
well used. In order that the interview be successful, 
*Se\student must learn iseveral essential skills which 
become part of the course content. Among these 
skiils are the following: 

i Selecting productive talent to interview 

• Preparing appropriate questions 

• Using a questioning strategy 

• Recording and reporting results. 



It is evident, then, that the PLANNING for this 
technique requires more than desk work for the 
teacher— it requires training sessions for the inter- 
viewer. 

In these sessions, students need to learn how 
questions vary both ' kind and in quality; how to 
prepare clear and coi.i.ise questions that are rele- 
vant to the objective of the interview; and how to 
obtain factual information or extended answers 
when necessary. (For more information on fjrepar- 
ing questions, refer to the earlier discussion in this 
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chapter.) Students wilj be ablie to gain more 
information if they employ a strategy in organizing 
their questions so that the interview moves for- 
ward. 

Through these training sessions, students may 

L^_^"1J^° use a variety of recording methods as well 
as duplicated question sheets with spaces fdf 
responses to help cojiect and Store information and 
to prepare reports on the interv[ew. 

Qhce they learn how to identify or find out 
about people with special talents through primary 
and secondary contacts, students are no longer 
limited to interviewing friends or neighbors. Other 
sources of potential talent may be found throu^ 
faculty recommendations, the yellow pages, and 
other sources. 

Another phase of planning involves teaching 
students to use the telephone, to write letters of 
appreciation, and to perform other tasks needed in 
settinjg up and carrying out the interview. Thus it is 
apparent that a good deal of preparation is 
required before the interview itself. 

Several presentation and action techniques are 
useful in helping students acquire the knowledge 
portion of the skills just decribed. The skill of 
interacting productively and confidently, however, 
is riot taught effectively by presentation tech- 
niques. By video or audibtapirig role-playing ses- 
sions of a sampfe interview and replaying them, 
students niay be provided with complete and 
accurate feedback on their performances. 

When interviewing a visiting specialist at the 
school, the teacher or students (individually or as a 
committee) may be responsible for the activities. 
Much of the detailed planning is the same as that 
for the guest lecture technique described in Chap- 
ter 6. 

IMPLEMENTING the interview technique is 
rather simple if the learner visits the specialist. A 
more formal approach is needed when the special- 
ist comes to the school. 

Orientate the group by stating the purpose(s) 
of the interview^ how it fits into the program, 
and/or what is to be accomplished. 

In the presentation part of the clcvelopmehi, 
the interviewee may be introduced by teacher or 
student as a guest speaker would be introduced. 
Then the introduction should be fdlldwed with an 
explanation of the fioor rules and the line of ' 
questioning. Students should be reminded that the 
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guest did riot come to debate issues, but to provide 
inforrriation relating to the questions to be asked. 
(Questions may be sent in advance so that both 
interviewt*r and interviewee may be prepared.) 

The guest may be asked to make an introduc- 
tory statement. The^ interviewing then begins and 
continues until time ruos out or all questions are 
answered: 

Follow-up activities may include a discussion 
the next day, an application of the new knowledge, 
or a variety oF assignments that utilize the new 
knowledge^ 

EVALUATION of both the planning^ and im- 
plementation of the interview is needed. Questions 
such as the fbllowing may be asked: 

• Did the questions extract the information 
sought? * 

• Did the guest have the necessary back- 
ground to provide the information sought? 

• Were students adequately prepared to ask 
and respond to questions from the special- 
ist? 

m Was the information recorded in a way that 
made it available to all who needed it? 

• Did the interview support or lead to rele- 
vant, useful, and interesting follow-up ac- 
tivities? ...w- 



RGtE-PLAYING 

Role-playing may be defined as a method of 
human interaction that involves realistic, spontane- 
ous behavior in an imaginary situation. This tec- 
nique is used most often for— 

• Training in human relations skills. 

• Training in sensitivity to people and situa- 
tions. 

Encouraging initiative and self-reliance. 

• Stimulating discussion. 

• • Training in group problem solving. 

Among the values of role-playing are the 
following: 

• Individuals can experiment with new ways 
of behaving. 



• Situa.tidris and roles mq|^ fee tailored to 
individual heeds arid inteiwts. 

• Studerils "carr practice real-life situations 
and risk making mistakes without suffering 
the consequences of those mistakes: 

• Students can observe and analyze more 
objectively because a role is being played; 

• Students can learn by doing. 

• Individuals will be more apt to say what 
they feel rather than what they think 
another person wants to hear. 

• Real-life behavior may be brought intc the 
classroom. 

• The potential for training in human inter- 
action skills is uneqUaled. 

When PLANNING a role-playing lesson, the 
teacher must decide how much structure to give 
the roles. If the objective is to clarify values or to 
develop an uriderstaridirig o\' another's cultural 
values, the roles are dfteri left undefined. When the 
objective is to focus on how individuals function in 
certain situations (a salesperson handling a custom- 
er's objections), the role-playing lesson is more 
highly structured and the number of optional 
responses is limited. 

Consider using such variations of the technique 
as the following: 

• Doiihiing. 0ne character repeats, raises 
questions, and thinks along ;with another 
actor, but does not contradict. 

• Switc/ung. At, various points, the actors 
switch rdles and continue. 

• rnntation. One person shows how another 
played a role. 

• Private thoughts. An alter ego guesses at 
what is behind an actor's words. 

• Wheei-ieader. One. person in the center of a 
circle goes around giving the same problem 
to each participant, each of whom responds 
immediately. Answers may be tape- 
recorded and the group may devise a 
perfected response. 

^ ' • Suhstitution. The protagbriist faces several 
^ antagoriists to show how people react 

differently to diflerent people. 
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To jMPtEMENt this techniquey or/en/ar<? the 
group by describing role-p^^ the rea- 

son(s) for its use, and reducing threat in any way 
possible. Some effective means of reducing threat 
include the following reassurances: 

• No one will be ridiculed. 

• , Participants gain the most from the ac- 

tivity. 

• People may make mistakes. If they didn't, 
there^ would be no need to role-play the 
situation. 

• It's better to make mistakes in the class- 
room than on the job. 

• No one plays him/herself. 

In the presentation portion of the develop- 
ment, establish the situation, cast the roles, and 
brief the audience and actors on the situation. 
Provide only as much information as needed jo 
accomplish the purpose. The briefing session 
should^ 

• _ Include all necessary facts and instructions. 

• Be kept to a minimum to allow for 
spontaneity. 

• Be put in writing if at all compHcated. 

• Aim for reality. 

In order to involve the audience as much as 
possible, the following suggestions may be offered: 

• Be listeners. Listen for prejudices, voice 
changes, tempo, hidden motives, assump- 
tions, preconceived ideas. - 

• Be watchers. Watch for body tensions, 
facial expressions, gestures. 

• Be consultants: Ask, ''How could the situa- 
tion have been handled differe.itly?" 

• Be empathizers. Identity with actors and 
observe by feeling the part. 

In the application portion, the conditions 
described in the briefing are acted out: Be percep- 
tive as to when the acting should stop. If the 
interaction becomes excessively active, consider 
switching the roles. 



Follow-up activities may be numerqus;^ but in 
all cases a. discussion should follow the interaction, 
in Girder that key points may be highlighted. The 
nature of the discussion is dependent upon the 
objective of tine lesson. 

To EVALUATE rdle-playing activities, first 
look at the stated dbjective(s). Because student 
^owth in the area of values clafificatibn is difficult 
to measure even with follow-up studies, however, a 
more informa[ and temporal technique is suggested 
by means of the following questions: 

• Did participants understand the roles they 
were playing? 

• Did participants have the background to 
play the roles? 

• Was the activity coo long or too short? 

• Was the entire class involved either actively 
or passively? 

• bid students feel the relevance of the 
role-playing activity? 

• Would the use of a variation such as 
doubling have increased learning? 



GAMING 

Gaming is a way of making learning fun. In free 
play, children invariably appear to seek out or 
fabricate ways to compete fairly among themselves 
or to simulate an agreed-upon segment of their 
world. Educators can capitalize on this seemingly 
naturai phenomenon by selecting or designing 
classroom gaming techniques. - 

Games are basically of two types-the simula- 
tion game and the question/answer game. The 
simulation game focuses upon a. segment of a 
societal activity. "Through questioning and decision 
making, the student advances in the activity and, as 
a result, better understands the dimensions, proce- 
dures, and critical conditions encompassed In the 
game. Although this type is diffl,cult to design,, 
such games have been designed by teachers who are 
proficient in gaming theory. Since it is beyond the 
scope of this book, gaming theory will not be 
discussed here. 

The second tyjje, the question/answer game^ is 
easier to design and use and is quite adaptabie to 
any subject matter. Rules are patterned after a 
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familiar game such as jeopardy, baseball, or bingo. 
Questions' may be based on subject materials and 
bri^nated by the teacher, Tliese games usually 
result in a winner who is ah individual or a.tearri 
that was more knowledgeable or luckier. In an 
edueatiohai setting it is desirable to have the 
winning and losing dimension dependent lipbri 
knowledge_or the subject matter rather than upon 
chance. If cooperative teams are identified as 
cdrripetitprs rather than individuals, students who 
Have difficulty with the subject matter. are encdur- 
ageid to study more so that they contribute more 
to the team effort. These same students share some 
of the reward if the team wins. In the event of 
losing, .students who have difficulty w|th school 
work are less visible than when they compete on an 
individual basis. 

PLANNING for games is relatively easy. In the 
case of simulation games, the difficult task is to 
identify potential games and to select tlie game 
that best meets the objective's for the class. 
Question/answer games, while simple to design, 
usually require more planning time because the 
subject matter questions need to be adapted to the 
format of the game. It Is essential that guidelines 
for sequencing the turns of players'" and for the 
resolution of disputes be clear and ^ agreed upon 
before startmg. Once the game planning task is 
completed, only periodic updating is necessary to 
keep the questions current and consistent with 
course objectives: 

When IMPLEMENTING, a game, little student 
orientation is needed. The activity is. self- 
rnotivating. It helps students to focus their atten- 
tion, however, if they know that the game is 
designed to help them to understand a concept 
better, to review for a test, or to assi.st in learning 
principles and procedures. 

\ri the presentation of this technique, explain 
the object of the game, the rule.s, and the proce- 
dures for getting started. ^ 

During the application, students play the game 
while the teacher serves as referee, spectator, tinier, 
and/or cheerleader. 

FoUoW'itp activities may include a discussion 
of the concept, a short evaluation of student 
learning, or a formal test in the near future. 

EVALUATION of the gaming technique is 
direct. Questions .such as the following may be 
asked: 



• Were the rules clear and complete? 

• Were disputes resolved fairly? 

• Did students enjoy the game? 

• Did students perform satisfactorily on the 
test? 

• Did the discussion following tile game go 
well? 

• Was there enough time to complete the 
game? 

COMMITTEES 

A conimittee i.s a small group of people who 
have been identified to perform a task that is too 
large for ah individual Or too cumbersome for a 
larger group. Conimittee.s are cr(?atcd to execute 
one or more defined tasks (e.g., to pljin an activity 
or program, to serve as an advisory board, to study 
a problem, or to promote an idea or event). 

Committee work in the classroom provides 
many opportunities for the student to develop 
.social skills such as cooperation, leadership, I'ollbw- 
ership, and the power 6f persuasion. Students learn 
to participate and to contribute in a self-governirig 
activity which is common arid inlluential in today's 
society. Many significant contributions are hiade 
through local, state, and national committees. 
When this techrfique is used in the classroom, 
students are learnjng through an effective mediuni. 

Several considerations in PLANNING are essen- 
tia] for the successful u.se of this interaction 
technique. Select committee members who are 
willing to spend the time needed to achieve the 
goals, who represent a variety of relevant interests, 
and who work well together. Clearly identify the 
committee assigriment and the wb_rk^Ldelines. 

For successful IMPLEMENTATION of this 
technique, the three-element lesson format is again 
u^i^A, Orientate the group by explaining why the 
objective for the conimittee was selected and how 
the comiiiittee's recommendations will be used. 

To begin the development, identify the mem- 
bers of the committee and present all pertment 
information concerning their assignment and dead- 
lines; During the appiieation portion when the 
group begins to function^ identify or help the 
members identify a chairperson and secretary. 
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Informally advise, facilitate, encourage, resolve 
differences, and/or do anything else that increases 
the probability of successful committee action; 
tastiy, after the predetermined time has elapsed, 
the chairperson reports the group's recommenda- 
tions which are acted Upon in the foirow-up 
portion of the lesson. The objective for the 
committee determines the^appropriate action. 

EVALUATION is carried out by observing if- 

• The committee assignment was adequately 
identified. 

• The committee membership was represen- 
tative arid cooperative. 

• Adequate time was provided to accomplish 
the objectives. 



DEBATES 

The debate is a pro and con discussion of a 
question or issue that involves two teams of three 
to four students, with voluntary participation by 
the remainder of the class. This T/L technique is an 
xcellent way for the team members to learn about 
axtopic. It ismefficient in bringing full understand- 
ing\to an entire group. 

T}ie primary reason for use of this technique is 
P !^ hej^a rialy ti cal7 ~coi^ 
persuasiye skills of the participants. 

The ri^Uowing description is of the modified 
debate which encourages more student interest, 
voluntary paVticipation, and identincation with the 
topic. 

To PLAN the modilled technique, take into 
account the following tasks: 

0- Introduce- the technique, purpose, rules, 
and procedures of the debute. 

• Help students identify a problem that is 
current, relevant to their daily life, within 
their^ range of ability, and that can be 
researched with available Resources. • 

• Help the class identify teams that have a 
balarice of backgrourids, intelligence, inter- 
est, arid verbai abilities. 

• Set a date for the debate. Provide sufficient 
time to develop the argiiments. 



• P*!ovide equal assistance to students on 
both sides in their researching tasks. 

Both the onentaiion and the development are 
iricluded in the preceding planning stage and in the 
following procedure which may be used to IMPtE- 
MENT the debating technique. The procedure may 
be shortened by simply omitting certain itefts. Be 
sure to retain balarice between tliQ sides. However. 

• State the problem to both teams. 

• Formal presentations: 

Affirmative— five minutes 
Negative-five minutes 

• Rebuttals: Affirmative -five minutes 

Negative-five minutes 



• Oucstions/contributions from fioor: 

Affirmative 
Negative 

(Repeat as needed. Keep sides balanced.) 

• Open to audience for speeches or to ask 
questions of speakers. (Balance both sides.) 



• Summary speakers: 

Affirmative-three minutes 
Negative-three minutes 

• Open to ask questions of .speakers or 
audience. (Balance both sides.) 

• Sumniarize and categorize new informa- 
tion. (Teacher) 



It is recoriimeiided that the formal presenta- 
tions, rebuttals, and summaries by the affirmative 
and negative sides be limited to one-half of the 
class, period. The remainder of the class ti hie may 
^ be used as 'd j'oHow-up in which to discuss the 
topic, the debating technique, the success of the 
team members in supporting their point of viewf 
and additional activities to build upon the ideas 
brought out in the debate. 
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EVALUATE the technique by asking the fol- 
lowing questions: ' ' 

• bid the ciass (audience) participate reeiy? 

• Were both sides of the topic well pre- 
sented? 

• Was the discussion from the noor balanced 
between the affirmative and negative posi- 
tions? 

• Were the objectives of developing analyt- 
ical, communicative, and persuasive skills 
achieved? 



SUMMARY 

I.riteractibn techniques are. most valuable in 
developing affective, cdnimuriicative, and inter- 
personal skills. They are less valuable when the goal 
is to develop cognitive skiiis and psychqn)ot6r 
skills. These terhriiques attempt to tap^ rich reser- 
vbif of natural talent possessed by most young 
pedpie-the talerit to exchange ideas at an accel- 
erated rate. To let such a resource go unused would 
be extremely wasteful, particularly when such 
effective methods of chanheling and developing 
these abilities are so readily available in the 
classroom. 
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Chapter 9. 

OTHER METHODS OF PROVIDING MEANINGFUL VARIETY 
(betermining the Working Conditions) 



Purpose: Furniture designer/builders i^ceive requests to build single items 
or multiple items, to build to customer's specifications or to their 
own. They also have the option to compete or to cooperate in the 
mar^tplace. Teachere, oh the other hand, do. not have the luxury 
of selecting the conditions under which they operate when they 
want to maximize. learning. They need "to uhderstahd their opftions 
therefore and how to_ apply them; they also need to be flexible 
enough to responci effectively to conditions when necessary. This 
chapter introduces methods of managing the class organization, 
teacher/student dominance, and goal structures for the purpose of 
maximizing learning. Teacher flexibility is the key. 

Objective? When you have finished this chapter, you wiirunderstand the 
options availablj! in class organization, teacher/student dominance, 
and^oai structures so that you can make recommendations for a 
strategy to use in a given T/L situation. 



_ As stated earlier, no single t/h technique is 
effective with all students or with all content. In 
fact, * even if all such techniques were perfectly 
ijriplernenjed^ thejr effeotiyeriess wo uld still be 
limitiedL Certain student characteristics arid in- 
tended outcomes cannot be accQmrtlbdated Until 
other adjustments in the instructional strategy are 
made. These variations ^re related to the social 
environment in which jnstructmn occurs. Teachers 
can make finer adjustments to ^ the leajner and to 
the content by varying (1) the. class. organization, 
(2) the teacher/student dominance in the selection 
of objectives and learning strategy, and (3) the goal 
structures employed in the classroom. 

VARYING THE CLASS ORGANIZATION 

Teachers can provide meaningful variety by 
changing the size of the group working on a 
particular objective. Group sizes may range from 
one person to the entire class. Many students have 
preferences^ about the number of people on a work 
team. Some prefer to work: ajone^ others prefer to 
work in groups of two to five, and still others may 



prefer to be a pajt of a group of ten to twenty-five 
students. . . 

Another factoj affecting the ideal group size is 
t he 9bject.ive to be achieved. J_Ljthe _o_fejecjtiv^^ 
concerns the understanding of the physical princ- 
iple describing the mechanical advantage of simple 
fnachines^ for example, students may learn about 
this individually, in subgroups, br in a large group. 
Student preference would be the determiner. If, 
however, the objective is to develpp cooperative 
work habits, leaiJership, or interpersonal skills, 
work in subgroups or large groups is necessary to 
provide practice^in cooperating, leading, and fnter- 
actin^ 

Another dimehsiori of class organization is the 
number of students who are expected to achieve 
any one objective.' Does each student have individ- 
ual goals or are all students working toward the 
same objective? If the subject niatter for the 
segment of instruction does not consist of basic 
skills arid does not rieed to be articulated with a 
subsequent course, students may choose their owri 
objectives. Cdrivefsely, if the subject riiatter cori- 
sists of competencies that must be mastered by 
each student in order to receive, credit, the objec- 
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tiyes may be the same foi^ali studeats. Of course, 
other possible situat^ions may occur at any point 
between the extremes of individual and group 
objectives. 

Figure 5 is included to assist in visualizing the 
relationship between the two variables. 



Ftill-Croup 
Objectives 

rndiyidual 
Objectives 



A 


B 


C 


D 


E 

(Uncommon) 


(Uncommon) 



Subgroup 



Full Group 



Figure 5; 

CLASS GRGANIZATIOJNI IN RELATldN TO 
OBJECTIVES AND GROUP SIZE 

The matrix displays four options from which 
teachers may select. Options E and F are uncom- 
mon. The preferences of students and the nature of 
the content are the contributing factors in making 
selections. A brieC^descriptiori pf each option 
should Jieip tOLbeiter understand the. variables. 

Option A: Individuals work on group objec- 
tives (standard objectives but indi- 
vidually paced work). 

Option B: Small groups work on group dbjcc- 
1 tives (standard objectives but stu- 
dents are grouped by aptitude or 
' ' personal preferences). ^ 

Option C: Full group works on group objec-'' 
tives (standard objectives and group 
.acfivities with group deadlines). 

Option b: Individuals vt^ork on individual- ob- 
jectives. Students identify the ob- 
jectives and set their own pace. 

Option E: Individuals work on individual ob- 
jectives but stay in subgroup (an 
uncommon option). 

Option F: Individuals work on individual and 
group objectives (an uncommon op^ 
tion). 



VARYING TEACHER/StUDENT DOWINANCE 

The term teacherfsiudent dominance refers to 
the degree and kind of teacher/student involve- 
ment in selecting the objectives and the learning 
strategy used to achieve the objectives. In discus- 
sions of principles or conditions of learning, most 
educators maintain that students who participate 
in the selectipri of the objectives and learning strat- 
egy are more highly motivated than those who 
do not participate. Figure 6 illustrates the teacher/ 
student dominance phenomenon. 



Teacher 

Selects 

Objectives ^Cooperative 
Student 















B 






Student 


Cooperative 


Teacher 



Selects Learning Strategy 

Figure 6. 

TEACHER/STUDENT DOMINANCE IN 
SELECTING OBJECTIVES AND 
LEARNING STRATEGY 

The degree of teacher/student dominance 
ranges from total teacher domination (A) to total 
student domination (B), although these extremes 
in the continuum are highly unconimon. Research 
in this area indicates that- 

• Teacher-dominated behavior such as de- 
manding, assigning, and belittling student 
efforts leads to apathy, withdrawal, and 
hostility toward self and teaclier* 

m Student-dominated behavior which in- 
cludes teacher acceptance and support and 
the use of known criteria to constructively 
evaluate or criticize student work leads to 
lower anxiety levels and to emotionally 
stable and cooperative behavior. 

The degree to which objectives are considered 
basic skills (spelling, reading, computing, or speak- 
ing) and the degree to which they are articulated 
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with other objectives wiji determine the amdunt of 
flexibiiity allowed in student selection. In other 
words; the more i lie objectives are considered 
"basic,*" the less jlexibiUty in student selection. 
The level of student independence and security will 
also help the teacher in deciding how much 
involvement the student desires or can tolerate: 
The more independent and secure the student; the 
more she/he may participate in decisions; 

When identified by students, the objective 
should be stated in performance terms. Students 
may assist in selecting the observable behavior, ihe 
level of performance, the conditions, and the 
method used to evaluate the objective. The strat- 
egy decision involves selecting the T/L techniques, 
the sequence (including deadlines), the environ- 
ment, and the persons and resources to be con- 
sulted. 



VARYING THE G0AL STRUeTURE 

The goal structure describes the kind of inter- 
dependence existing among students; it also de- 
scribes the teacher/student relationship in achiev- 
ing instructional aims. The four kinds of goal 
structures are the following: 

1. Interpersonal Competition 

Aithougli competition may have potentially 
destructive effects, under certain conditions the 
use of interpersonal competition can be advan- 
tageous- when, for example: 

• It helps to increase student performance on 
sifuple dri'l activities. 

• The level of anxiety is kept low during the 
competion. 

• The only criterion for evaluating student 
performance is to compare it to the per- 
formance of another. 

\. . . . . 

• Scoring ol the coinpetilion is visible, 

• Students think they have a chance of 
winning (i.e.. they are well matched in 
ability). 

• Procedures for resolving disagreements and 
determining winnci arc clearly explained. 



2, Inter group Competition 

I ntergTOUp competition is a way to cushion the 

disappointment of losing, to develop cohesiveriess 
?'^^'PA_^d to increase the interaetidh between 
high achievers and underachievers. In this structure 
teams are formed. If the team loses, the loss will ^ 
have Jess negajive effect on the individuals within 
the ^oup than if they wete separate competitors 
because the loss is suffered by the team rather than 
by individuals. 

Members of this group structure are cohesive 
because they have a single goal with which each 
member identifies and to which each member 
contributes. When low achievers are members of 
the group, liigh achievers are more likely to help 
them perform better which also enables the team 
to do better in the competion. 

3, Cooperative Structiire 

In a cooperative atmosphere, students are orga- 
nized around achieving a single goal with no 
competition involved. (Cooperative goal structures 
are recommended when the instructional aim is to 
develop group problem-solving skills, group deci- 
sion-making skills, and values clarification. 

4, Tndividualistie Structure 

In the individualistic structure, students com- 
pete against themselves in an effort to achieve their 
reward or goal. These goal structures are selected 
to develop a specific skill or understanding when 
assignments are clear and when students need 
extra help. 



SUMMARY 

This chapter discussed four useful options for 
organizing a class, several recommendations in the 
area of tea'cher/student dominance, and four goal 
structures. In addition, suggestions were made for 
the inniplementatibn of these methods of providing' 
meaningful variety in the learning environment, 
With this background of information, it is hoped 
that teacher planning will be facilitated and that 
the implementation of these methods will enable 
students to learn more effectively and enjoyably. 
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EPILOGUE 



The analogy of the furniture builder arid the 
teacher was adequate to make ori-the^surface com- 
parisoris—tb illustrate some rather abstract ideas 
with a familiar^ concrete example. To interpret 
teaching^ as being as easily controlled arid as 
predictable as building furniture, however, woUld 
be misleadirig. 

For example, teachers sieldom first select the 
objectives and then select the students who have 
the j^ea test potential for achieving them. Furniture 
builders, on the other hand, do just that. They 
determine the specifications; then and only then is 
the material selected. Reversing the procedure by 
responsible woodworkers is practically unheard of. 

The second difference relates to the degree of 
control of the furniture builder and the teacher 
over the uniformity and quality of their materials. 
When lumber is ordered, it is ordered by grade 
whiph insures that a specified level of quality arid 
Uniformity in the m^oistu/e cbriterit, speciies, de- 
fects, and size is maintained. Teachers have little 
control over the quality of students with whom 
they work. Students in the classroom vary in size, 
^educatidnal background, interests, goals, tempera- 
ment, ani^many other characteristics. If furniture 
builders were confronted with sudi a de^ee of 
v^^riabiiity in their materials, the consistency of 
quality in their finished product would vary 
considcra >iy; 



Tlie third major differerice cbmmUnicated by 
the analogy is that T/L; techniques and prbcie- 
dUres arie highly priedictable. Close tolerances on 
dimensions cari bie held over thbUsarids of repeti- 
tions of an operation with woodworking equip- 
ment. The tools and procedures of teaching (T/L 
techniques and lesson plans) are not nearly so 
predictable. 

The fact that teachers must addpt to many 
variables significantly complicates the task of *^ 
carryirig on effective instructiori. One way to 
reduce the effects bf the variables and to increase 
effectiveness is to provide meariirigful variety. 

If several different T/L techniques are selected 
in response to a diverse student body, the variety 
gains in meaning. Jf an assortment of instructional 
objectives is learned with different and appropriate 
techniques, the variety takes on additional mean- 
ing. 6y adjusting the techniques to respond to class 
and activity schedules in the school day, eveh^ 
greater meaning is given thie Variety. Finally, 
maximum meaning is assigned variety when teach- 
ers are knowjedgeable and flexible enougli to select 
the best group size^ teacher/student dominance^ 
and goal structur.e to provide the most jnterestin^ 
and effective instruction possible. By maximizing 
meaningful variety, success in the classroom is also 
maximized. 
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APPENDIX 



SAMPLE LESS0N PLANS 



Sampie Forms 58 

Lecture (Little Method), Br^ 60 
and Debate 

Lecture (Parable) 62 

Informal Lecture and Guided Observation 64 

Guest Lecturer 68 

Demonstration (Manipulative Skill) and 70 
Experiment 

Demonstration (Physical Principle) 72 

Demonstration (Mechanical Device) 74 

Audiovisuals 76 

Committee 78 



Project (Producer) 

Project (Problem Solving) 

Project (Specific Skill) 

Exercise 

Questioning 

Discussion 

Buzz Session 

Seminar 

Interviewing 

Role-Playing 

Gaming 



80 
82 
86 
^88 
90 
92 
94 
96 
98 
100 
103 



Code for Instructional Materials 

^ Chart MP: Motion Picture 

FS: Filmstrip O: Object 

Game OT: Ov^head Transparency 

HO: Handout P: Picture 
M: Model 
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LESSON PLAN 

UNIT ; . 

LESSON TITLE : - 

OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson the student should be able to= 

+ 

REFERENCES 

TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

> 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

o 

ERIC 
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CONTENT AND PROeEDtlRES 



i. Orientation 



11. Development 

A. Presentation 



B. Application 



III. Follow-up 



ERIC 
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LESSON PLAN-tecwre (Little Method). 

Brainstorming, and r^^bate 



UNIT Presenting Gonm>v€rsial issues . 

LESSON TITLE Using Debates - 

OBJECTIVES At the cpnclusion of this lessor . vin two or three weeks), the 
student should be able to— 



1. Describe brietly what debates are, reasons for conducting them, and 
methods of conducting them. 

2, Identify a topic, take sides, prepare for, and conduct a debate on a 
topic. 

REFERENCES 

TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 



Materials 



Si) 



CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 



I. Orientation 

A. Do ybu think a teacher should paddle a student? 

B. Short discussion: 

C. Contiloversial issues are often debated. 

D. We will learn this skill. 

II. Development 
A. Presentation 

I. What is a debate? 



a. 


Organize 


b. 


Present pro/con of issue • 


c. 


Equai representation 


d. 


Initial presentation 


e: 


Rebuttals 


r. 


Discussion 


Why debate? : 


a. 


Present both sides of issue 


b. 


Fair representation 


c. 


Individuals decide on view 


How to prepare for a debate 


a. 


Interview knowledgeabie people 


b. 


Research articles in periodicals 


c. 


Prepare position speech 


d. 


Prepare rebuttal 



B. Application 

1. Identify topic: Use brainstorming 

a. State any itileresting topic 
-All topics are good. 

D^B^^^jve commen ts 

b. List ideas on board 

c. Each student chooses five topics t 

d. Select topic (vote) 

2. Students choose pro/con side (try to keep sides even) 
.3. Students. select three for team 

4. Prepare for debate (two weeks) 

a. Entire group participates 

b. Use research techniques (individually) 

c. Group meets to compare notes 

5. Conduct debate (in class period) 
(teams of three in front acros.s table) 

n: Presentation" speech: Pro(3-5min.) 
**b: Presentation speech: Con(3-5min.) 
c: Rebuttal: Pro(3-5min.) 'r 

d. Rebuttal: Con(3-5min.) 

e. Ask audience to contribute (2 min. maximum) 

III. Follow-up 

A. Write brief summary of views 

B. Give constructive criticism to team 
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LESSON PLAN^Lecture (Parable) 



UNIT Modern Survival 



LESSON TITLE A^lie^i>^feve4^ 



OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be able, when 
divided into pairs, to— 



1 . List three elements necessary for survival. 

2. From memory, Hst three causes of high prices. 

3. State three methods of decreasing survival costs. 



REFERENCES 



TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 
Overhead projector 
Materials 



OT 
OT 



A Need Indeed! . 
Demand's Command 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 



Materials 



HO 
HO 



What We Need , 
Simplifying Survival 
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I. 0rientat[on-Airn (HO: What We Need) 

A. Understand how sumval costs rise 

B. Learn the steps that might reduce survival costs 

II. Development _ 
A. Presentation 

1 . Analogy : Paying for survival is like buying a bicycle 

2. Description oF detail v 

a. Plan/select bicycle (OT: A Need Indeed) 

- Why the need? 
—Who is buying 
—Sorority Sue 
—President Peter 
—Leisure Lou 

- Cohgressperson Blue 
-Unemployed Ed 
-The cost? 
—Money 

-Supply 
-Demand 

b. Implement buying a bicycle (OT: Demand's Command) 
-The bidding 

-The price 

c. Evaluate: Was it a good choice? 
-Did bicycle meet needs? 
-Was cost fair? 

-W^iys to rediice cost 
B. Application (HO: Simplifying Survival) 
i: Divide into pairs 

Identify any three elements of survival 
List tluree causes of cost increase for one clement 
List three methods of element reduction 



III. Follow-up 

A. Identify a necessity at home (one of the utilities, clothes, trans- 
portation) 

B. Plan ways to reduce your "survival costs" 

C. Describe your plan in a written paper no longer than two pages 
p. Implement as much of the plan as you can 
E. Evaluate the success and problems of the plan 
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LESSON ?LAN-Informal Lecture and 
Guided Observation 



UNIT 



LESSON TITLE Befining Terms 

OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, the student should be able- 

1. When given ten consecutively numbered examples illustra six 
kinds of wood assemblies, to match the number on the example with 
the term on a response form with 1G0% accuracy/ 

2. When asked at random, to verbally distinguish between lamination in 
general, wood [am^ination, and plywood. (A correct answer will include 
the key terms in the handout.) 



REFERENCES 



TEACHER ACTIVITY 

Equipment 

Opaque projector 
Overhead projector 



Materials 



OT: 


Lamination Is. . . 


P: 


Eames ciiair 


P: 


Laminated beam 


O: 


Bent wood chair 


d. 


Solid wood sample 


O: 


2 layers of veneer (5" x 6") 


O: 


Badminton racket 


O: 


Laminated fabric sample 


0: 


Painted board 


O. 


Plated pipe 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

Observation Response Form 
10 examples of six processes 
2 solid wood 

1 flat lamination 

2 bent wood laminations 
2 flat plywood 

2 mblded Jpjy wood 
i laminated picture 
_ _ 1 beat wood 
HO: Lamination Is. . . 




eeNTENT AND PROCEDURES 



I. Orieniation- Purposes 

A. Clarify terms - 

1 . Larnination has several definitions 

2. Facilitate commuriication 
i3; Understand variables invoived 



II. 



Development 
A. Presentation 



1. 
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Lamination Is. . .(OT and HO) 

a. Definition 

b. . Examples 

-Positive: laminated picture and cloth 
-Negative: painted board and plated pipe 
Terms defined 

a. Solid wood (on handout) 

b. Bent wood (on handout) 

c. Flat lamination (on handout) ^ 

d. Wood lamination (on handout) 
—Illustrate (use questions) 

Use. two layers of veneer 
Change orientation 

e. Flat plywood lamination (on handout) 
-Illustrate (use questions) 

Use two layers of veneer 
Change orieritatipri 
-Examples: plywood samples 

f. Bent wood lamination (oh handout) 
-Illustrate (use questions) 

Use Jwo layers of veneer 
Change orientation 
_ Bend them 
-Example: beams in building and badminton racket 

g. Molded plywood lamination (on handout) 
-Illustrate (use questions) 

Hold up variety of positive and negative examples. 
Examples: Hames cha; . 



:iples 



B. Application 

1. Handout fc.s onse fci 

2. Go over insti .v :tions 

a. Ten niu.t* ^*red 

b. Identify ; ocess Usvc! 

c. Place nunv: r ntxt nrccess 

d. Assign stude:Us to pairs 

e. Circulate v;jr.^<>ng ex-Mi'p*t 

f. Discuss ar swe' 

g. Use hand'Mti'r. 

3. Begin 

III. Follo\y-up 

A. Go over answers; disci -js di;:-: • 

B. Ask students to deiirie_e:tch_*«: .j. 
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DEFINING LAMINATION AND RELATED TERMS 



solid wood. A single piece of wood. 

lamination. An assembly consisting of two or more layers of solid material 
joined together with an adhesive. 

wood lamination. A flat assembly consisting of two or more pieces of wood 
joined with an adhesive with grains parallel. 

plywood lamination. A Hat assembly consisting of two or more layers of 
wood joined with an adhesive with grains crossed. 

bent wood lamination. A curved assembly consisting of two or more layers 
of wood joined with an adhesive, ^irains are parallel and layers 
yrt^ bent to fit a curved form. 

molded plywood. A curved assembly consisting of two or more layers of 
wood joined with adhesives. Grains are crossed and layers bent 
to fit a curved form. 
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OBSERVATION RESPONSE FORM 



INST RUCTIONS- Look at the sampie and place the letter that describes the 
sample in the blank that is numbered the same as the sample. 



1. , A. lamination 

2. ' " B. ' Hat wood lamination 

3. - ' C. flat plywood lamination 

^. D. bent wood laminatioif^ 

5. • - - - E. molded plywood lamination 

6. - - - ^ F. solid wood 

7. > -' G. bent solid wood 

8. 

9. 

IG. 
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LESSON PLAN-Guest Lecturer 

UNIT Careers in Home Economics — :^ 

LESSON TITLE Overview of Careers ^ - - -- 

OBJE'CTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson the student should be able, 
when givtii one week, to use six characteristics of careers to 
describe a career or career cluster in the area of home eco- 
nomics. : 

REFERENCES 

t - _ 

TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materids 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment • 

Materials 



S8 



CONTENT And procedures 



I. Orientation 

A. We have beeti studying: 

1. Preparing meals 

2. Buying arid producing cloth products 
i. Using household equipment 

3. Tomorrow we learn about careers in the field 

II. bevelopnient (prior to guest lecture) 

A. Presentation 

1. Ms. wiil visit 

2. Specialist in careers in home economics 

3. Describe the fdllowirig - 

a. Range of occupations - 

b. Preparat' ')n 

c. General .uties in careers 
^' ^^^KL"S conditions 

e. Rewards 

f. Personal requirements . 

B. Application 

1 . Take lisl in II: A: 3 to neighbor, parent, other teacher 
a. Ask questions relevant to these points on II. A. 3) 
tJ. IDevel op specific questions to ask guest 

2. Bring minimum of two specific questions to class 

ill. bevclbjimerit Xda^ of guest lecture) 

A. Preparation 

I . Introduction 

a. Ms. - -' -- , ^ is here from 

^- Jsjin ExtLMision H^^ Economic;. 

c. Discuss careers in home economics 

d. Make forriial remarks 
^- ^^Y^^^^t)le for questions 

f- Wrt : down questions as you listert 

B. Application 

1 . Stj-idents have some questions 

2. Raise hands 

a. Ask questions 

^- Discuss points of confusion 

3. Stop 

a. When questions stop or 

b. Five minutes before bell 

IV. Follow-up 

Thank Ms. for coming 

li Assignment 

1. bpticns 

a. Report: Four luuid-.vrltter. pages 

b. \ Display: to fit luilieti . board ^ 

c. Presentatibri; three niiiiules in lcnt;ti; 

2. Topic: Career or C:ncer Ciiister in Home Ec^.tioniics 

3. Due one week from ioday 

4. Includ Items in II. A. 3 
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LESSON PLAt^-Demonstranoh (Manipulative 
Skill) and Experiment 



UNIT 



-Motec 



LESSGN TITLE — Identifying Carbohydrates 



OBJECTIVES 



At the conclusion of this lesson, when given three unknown 
food samples, test equipment, teist indicator solutions, and pro- 
cediires, the student should be able to- 



Conduct the experiment. 

Correctly identify each unknown food sample. 



REFERENCES 

TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 



1 

6 
I 



beaker (250 mi) 
test tubes 
hot plate 
droppers 



/ 



Materials 

Benedict's sointion 
1% glucose solution 
Iodine sblr lion 
i% starch solution 
Egg white 
Biuret solution 



STUDENT ACTIVITY ^ 

; / 

Equipment j 

1 beaker (250 ml) / 
3 test tubes ' 

1 hot plate 

2 droppers 



Materials 

Food sample 1 

Food sample 2 

Food sample 3 

Benedict's solution 

Iodine solution 

Biuret solution 

3 Laboratoiy Data Sheets 



CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 


L Orientation 




A. Verify readings 


B. Learn chemical analysis procedures 


C. Analyze common foods 


II. Development 




A. Presentation 


1. Demonstration: Identifying sugar 


a. 


Prepare specimens 




—Put two drops water in one test tube 




—Put two drops giucose in another test tubel 


b. 


Heat both sp^fciinens in water bath to 100° C 


c. 


Add three drops Benedict's solution to each 


d. 


Observe Ci?lor change 




—blue to yellow 




—red to b^ov.r. 


2. Demonstration ; fc-v-niilyi: / i»tarch 


a. 


Prepare spci:' '^m:;us 




-Put two d r ^vater in one test tube 




-Put two drrps starch in another test tube 



b. Heat both s'; - uuens in water bat!? to lOG (T 

c. Add Cwo drops iodine solutiori to each 

d. Observe **Iack in stan h 

3. Demonstration; Idertifying protein 

a. Prepare bpecimens 

—Put two drops water in one test tube 
-Put two drops egg yolk in another test tube 

b. Heat both specimens in water to IOO° C 

c. Acid two drops 13iuret solution to each 

d. Observe purple in egg yolk 

B. Application 

1. Given 

a. Three food samples 

b: Three laboratory data sheets 

c. Teams of two 

2. Procedure 

a. Prepare three specimens of each sample (label) 

b. Add three drops of test solution (label) 

Samples 

^ \ 2 ^ 3 

Benedict's 

Iodine _^ 

Biuret I | | 

c. Observe colors 

d. Jompiete laboratory data sheets 

III. Follow-up 

A. Review findings and conclusions 



■ fi 
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^ LESSON VLA^-Demonstration (Physical 

Principle) 



UNIT Laminating Wood 

LESSON TITLE befinitions-Gr^uit- 



OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, the student should be 
able- 

i. Whtrri asked at random, to state two methods of identifying grain 
direction. 

2: When ^..^ven pieces of wood, to determine the grain direction 100% of 
the time, 

3. When asked at random, to verbally describe how grain direction in- 
fluences the strength of wood. A correct answer will include a com- 
parison between breaks ''with" and ''across" the grain. 



REFERENCES 



TEACHER AC nVITY 
Equipment 



Materials 



O: 


1 5 soda straws 


O: 


1 note pad 


0: 


1 pine (3/4" x 2" x 8") 


O: 


1 pine (3/4" X 8" X 2"J 


O: 


20 pieces of veneer (3" x 3") 


O 


1 laminated candle holder 


O: 


1 stirring rod (solid wood) 


O; 


1 softwood (2" X 4" X 15") 


"O: 


1 particle board (3/4" x 3" x 12") 



^STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

i 

i 

Materials 
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eQNTENT AND PROCEDURES 



I. Orientation 

A. Wood has some special characteristics 

B. Influence on its use 

II. Devcl Miieht 

A. Presentation 

I . How wood is constructed 

a. Made of cells 
^ -Long 

— fslarrow 

-bike clc5ed-ended soda straws 

b. Cells joined 

— Lignin in wood 

-Wax in soda straws 
.c. TtLar piece of paper 

-See the fuzzies 

-Individual cells 
2. How its cpnstruction inlluences strength of wood 
i» Put 3/4" X 2" X 12" wood in vise 
h. Wouiu you break this? 
^ V: I ^/r\x 12" X 2" wood in vise 
d. H.vak ihis one 
e I ' : iny differjnces? 

f. Handout veneer samples 

g. IBreak them with and across grain 
h: Find any difference? 

i What is the direction cif the ^ 
B. Arpiication: Anaiyze why the grain ni several wood products. 
gox..s in the direction it does 

I. Hollov -up 

A. Why is the grdui direction important when you make something 
of wood? 

B, How can you tell the direction of the grain? 



LElSSbN PL AN-Demonstration (Mechanical 

Device) 



UNIT Distributing Your Ideas 

LESSeN TITLE "Spirit Duplicator^^ 

OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, the student should be 
;; able— 

- 1 . Without the aid of references and when called upon at random, to list 
three of the seven parts of the spirit duplicator and to describe the 
function of each. 

2. With the use of notes, to set up, run copies, and shut down the spirit 
duplicator without making an error. 



REFERENCES 

Brown, Lewis, and Harc\Qroad. AuJio-Visital Instriu iion: Technology, Media, 
and Methods, pp. 509-11. 



TEACHER ACTlViTY 



quip men t 

Spirit dupUcator (ready lo n\\\ \ 
Motion picture projector (Super 

MaicrjaU 

C: Spirit dup]jcntcr parts 
25 sheets of ditto paper 

1 spirit master 
MP: Making'Spirit Duplicator Masters 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 



Materials 



eONTENt AlSb PROCEDURES 



I. Orientation 

A. All schools have them 

B. Most commbh duplicating process 
C: Objective 

1 . Describe operation 

2. Run copies 
II. Development 

A. Presentation 

1. Parts and functions 

a. Feed wheels: start page 

b. Moistening roller: coats paper with fiuid 

c. Forward roller: advances paper 

d. Master: image carrier 

9- IiTlpression roller: applies pressure 
f. Stop: helps stack copies 

2. Relationship 

a. Feed wheels start and pace feed 

b. j(b), (c), (d), and (e) connected with direct drive and 
uniformly timed 

3. Operation 

a. Ready duplicator 
-Check fluid in tank 

-t.— Adjust paper gripper and guides 
-"Set pressure lever to I " 
-Set fluid tank to fill reservoir 

b. Attach master 
-Put handle at 6:00 
-Open clamp lever 

-Insert top edge of master (carbon up) 
-Return clamp lever 

- Crease rhaster 
c Ran copies 

-Turn iiandle, each turn in one copy 
-Check location on page, adjust if necessary 
-Check image darkness 

- Adjust pressure ii necessary 
-:Riiri nurhber needed 

d. Remove master 

-Put handie at 6:00 

=Open clarrip 

-Lift out master 

-Set pressure to V'O*' 

-Raise fied wheel 

~T"^*^ j^^^'^Jd tank wi^^ nozzle up 

- Replace dust cover 

CAUTION: Avoid contact of fluid on skin; avoid breathing excessive funics 
B. Application 

1. Point to parts and ask names 

2. Have students provide steps to set up llic machine 

^' Have students ill groups of two set up machine and run five 
copies of the machine parts and procedures 

il. Follow-up 

A. Watch tile nim yWaA:/;/g_5 Duplicator Masters 

B. Make a handmade master 

C Run it 



LESSON PLAJ<-AiicIioyisuah 

UNi r Molecules Life — ^ . 

LhSSON TITLe Atomic Structure 

OBJHCTfVES At the conclusion of this lesson, the student should be 
able- 

1. When asked at random, to deriiie atoms, ioiis, and molecules. 

2. When given equipment and materials and number of electrons, protons, 
and neutrons, to draw correctly a model of an atom. 

3. When shown nine models of atoms, to determine correctly if they are 
positive, negative, or neutral. 

Biology. 3mallwood and Green, chapter 3, ^The MolecuLs of Life'' 

TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 
Filmstrip projector 

Materiah 

Crayons 
Paper 

M: 3 + atoms 
M: 3 - atoms 
M: 3 neutral atoms 

SI UDBNT ACTIVITY 

Scissors 

Muteriah 

Crayons 
Paper 



CONTENT AND PROGEDblRES 



I. Orientation 

A. Pyramids built of stone 

B. Buildings made of brick and boards 

C. Clothes made of fibers 

D. What is master made of? 
(Atoms, ions, and molecules) 

II. Development 

A. Presentation 

j : Going to see a filmstrip 

2. Look for: 

a. Parts of an atom 

b. What is an ion? 

c. What are moiecuies? 

3. Show llrst fourteen frames of fiinistrip 

B. Application 

1. Use paper, crayons, and scissors to make paper model of 
atoms and molecules 



Hi: Foliow-up 

A. Questions 

1 . What are the parts of an atom? 

2. Wjiat is an ion? 

3. What are molectdes? 

B. Determine if the following models are +, -, or neutral 
(show models of each ). 



c. 



a. 



b. 



Nitrogen atom 
Lithium atom 
Water molecules 



LEiSSdN PLAK-Committee 



UNIT (Fits most :^abiect areas) — 

LESSON TITLE Planning a Field Trip 

OBJECTIVES Ai the conclusion of this lesson, students should be able, when 
asked at random, to- 

1: List their representatives. 

2. Describe the duties of the chairperson and secretary. 

3. Describe their task. 
4: State the deadline. 



REFERENCES 



TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

^ Materials 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 



EKLC 
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CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 



I. Orientation 

A. Students help decide on field trip 
B: Many interesting places to visit 

II: Development 

A. Presentation 

1 . Hair- or fuH-day field trip 

2. School to pay transportation 

3. Maximur TT^v miles one way 

4. Students i;, . ':de meals 

5. Cornrriittee represents class 

B. Application 

1 . Committee 

a. Class president 

b. Vice-president 

c. Treasurer : 

d. Two elected members 

2. Organize committee 

a. Select chairperson 
-Schedule meeting 
—Conduct meeting 

— Report committee action 
r-Conduct class discussions 

b. Select secretary (to keep minutes) 

3. Task pf the committee 

a. Identify field trip site 

b. Set date 

c. Plan day's schedule 

d. Estimate cost 

e. CoHect fees 

4: Timetable: two to three weeks for planning 

HI: Follow-up 

A. Who are your representatives? 

B. What are the duties of officers? 

C. What is your task? 

D. When must you eornplete task? 



LESSON PL\N-Project (Producer) 

UNIT Desserts- 

LESSON TITLE Ba^te^j^4jie^xes Pie Bake-Off ; 

OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, the student should be 
able- 

1. When asked at random, to state the rules for the 'Tie Bake-OlT' witli- 
but error. 

2. When given two 55-minute ''pie labs" on fruit and custard pies and two 
additional 55-minute periods, to produce a pie that earns forty-nve 
points. 

REFERENCES 

Crocker, B. New Picture Cook Book. pp. 335-62 

TEACHER ACTIVITY 



Equipment 
Supply table 

Materials 

Flour 
Salt 

Shortening ; 

O: * ! double crust lattico-top cherry pie 

O:: I single crust pecan pi^ 

O: I pie shell (lemon merjngue pie) 

\ 

SnJD ENT ACT I V IT Y 
Equipn^ent 
Kitchen utensils 

Materials 

Standard crust ingredients- 



CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 



III 



I. Orientation ; ^ 

A. ''Battle of the Sexes pfe Bake-Off' ' ' 

B. Prizes ; _ , 

1 . Winners are servdd the pies ' - . 

2. Winners don't have to wash dishes " ' 

II. Develdpmerit 

A. Presentation • * ' * 
1. Rules ^ " • 

a. Eligibility _ 

—Enrolled in Basic Home Economics 
-Copiplefed two/'pie labs"' 

b. Recipe spiecificatioris: J^our choice 
-Standard criist irigrefflents provided 

^ -Contestant provides filling 

-Contestanl provides nonstandard ingredients 
-Must be made in two^-minute periods 

c. Making the pie 

— Begin- next M(5nday s 
—Take two periods 

d. Judging: \Vednesday 
-Determining winners 

average scores Cor each sex 
highest average wins 

-Paael of four judges 

1 other home economics teacher 
1 other teacher ^ ' 
1 pardfit (not of contestant) 
1 student-selected judge 

-judging scale 

Appearance . : . 10 pbintg 

Pastry 10 points 

Flavor' 10 points 

Creativity' 15 points 

Degree ot difficulty 5 points 

B. V Applicatiou 

1. Submit name for fourth judge^ 

2. Select recipe 

a. Divide into kltdien groups 

b. Read three recipes 
Copy one to be made 

d> M<ik6 lab plans 

- 

Follow-up 

A. Who IS eligibie? 

B. When do w'e make the pies? 

C. How are the pies judged? 



Si 
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LESSON PLAN-Proiect (Problem Solving) 



UNIT Budgeting Your Resources 

LESSON TITLE Planning a V acation, 



OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be able, when 
given a fictitious S600 and twelve days, to- 



j: Budget their time. 

2: Budget their money." 

3: Visit places that interest them most. 

4. Write an interesting and informative report. 



REFERENCES 



Encyclopedias 
Brdcfiures 
Road maps 
Atlas 



TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 
Overhead projector 

Materials 

OT: Maps ' 
of: Daily Log 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

HO: Daily Log 
HO: Folder Outline 
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C0NTENT AfND PROCEDURES 



Orientation 

A. Tie-iri with previous lessons 
1: ''Check-writing" lesson 

2. Reading maps 

3. Writing business letters 

4. Reading reference materials 

How can we get the most from otir time and our money? 



B. 



II. 



Development 
A. Presentation 

1 . Resources 
a: Mode of transportation 

b. Companions 

c. Tirrie 

d. Money 

2. PJan how to use resources 

a. Where to go 

b. Points of interest 

c. Do as many things as you can 

d. Describe your trip in a foider (HO: Folder Outline) 
Application 

1 . Resources 

a. S60d 

b. Twelve. '!ays 

c. Car (20 mpg ^ S.09/gal.) 

d. Companions (from none to two) 

2. Trip description 



B. 



ii. 
b. 
c. 



5. 



Daily Log (copy attached) 

Outline map of states visited (HO: Folder Outline) 
Reports (one for each state) 
— Explain activities 
"^^scribe points of interest 
—Describe capitol city 
Techniques 

a. Talk with students, parenis, and companions 

b. Go to jibraries 

c. Read brochures 

CompJetioh date (three weeks iVom today) 
Grading folders* 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Each log 



^^ch report (four best) 
Table of contents 
Cover of folder 



ill. Follow-up: Share with others 

A. Describe a point of interest 

B. Summarize the trip 

♦Tciichers should feel free to vary the weighting and to establish the 
criteria to use with each of the five areas graded. 
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DAILY LOG 



Month ' l)ay , 1 

bfove miles today. 

Drove for hours minutes today. 

Driven miles so far. i 

Spent S tor breakfast. 

Spent S for lunch. 

Spmt S tor dinner. 

Slopped at ^ _hour(s). 

Cost was S _^ . . 

Stayed in "- tonight. 

Spent S lodging. 

Spent S Tor gasoline today. 



Total spent today is -■ — 

Total spent to date S 

Amount of money left S 

I 



ERIC 



S-1 

i 



FOLDER Ol TLINE 



Draw Outline Map 

A. Djecide which staces you plan tc 

B. Chart your route, using atlas. 

C. Illustrate points of interest: 

D. Label cities where you lodge. 

Daily Logs 

A. Deiermine niileage. 

B. betermine gasoline expenses. 

* Determine food and lodging expenses. 

D: Determine amount of money left. 

Written Reports 

A. Use encyciopedias. 

B. Use brochures. 

Table of Contents 
Cover for Folder 
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LESSON PLAN-Project (Specific Skill) 

UNIT Writi ng a P o ^ Uwi Paper 

LESSON TITLE T4ie Project : ^ ^- 

OBJECTIVES A I tlu' conclusion of this lesson, the student should be 
able to~~ 

1. Find the data. 

2. When asked at random, describe the project by including: 

a. Length 

b. Number of passengers to save 

c. justification of selection 
d: Due date. 

REFERENCES 

(The source of the problem has been lost. I am grateful to its author and apologize 
for not giving him/her credit.) 

TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 



Materials 

STtlBENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

HO: Plane Crash Dilemma (see p. 93) 
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eONTENT vND PROCEDURES 



1. Orientation 

A. Prepare position paper 

B. Use imagination 

C. Clarify values 

II. Development 

A. Presentation 

i . Plane crash in ocean (HO: Fhiiie Crash Dilemma) 

2. Only on • life raft 

a. Twcive will survive 

b. Fifteen will perish 

3. Select the survivors 

4. Decide why they were selected 

5. And/or decide why certain ones perished 

B. Application 

1. Write j^psitibn paper 
a- 500-600 words 

b. Handwritten and legible 

2. Justify choices 

3. Due in two days 

4. Discuss decisions 



ill: Follow-up 

A. How long is the paper? 

B. What is included? 

C. How many survived . 

D. How many perisiied? 

E. When is paper due? 
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LESSON PLAN-Kxercise 



UNIT LamiKi^Uw- W oo d : 

LESSON TITLL IdentilVinM and Using Molds 

OBJJiCTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, the student should be able- 

1. Vv^iien shown v^ariations of "matched" molds and "one-peice" molds, to 
categorize them into the two categories without error, 

2. When asked at random, to state one advantage or one disadvantage ol 
each kind of mold. 

3. When given printed instructions, materials, equipment, and rirty-five 
minutes, to successfully make one part with the aL^^itfued mold. 

RHFHRLNCES 



TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Eqaipment 

I set flat plywood molds 
I set matched molds 
i inflatable nioIJ 

1 detergent botUe mold and rubber 

bands 
1 ring mold 

^faterials 

Sufficient veneer cut to fit each mold 



STUDENT^ ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

3 jug molds witii rubber bans 

3 detergent bottle molds and rubber 

bands 
3 ring molds 
3 sets Liatched molds 

Materials 

6 sets two-part adhesives 
3 matched mold instructions 
3 ring mold instructions 
3 rubber band moid instructions 
12 1" brushes 
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eONTElMT AND PROCEDURES 



I. Orienlation 

A. The mold dererinines the shape ol' the part 

B. Many different kinds 

C. Some very inexpensive 

D. Objectives 

1 . Determine purpose of molds 

2. Describe kinds of molds 

3. Use the molds 

li. Development 
A. Presentation 

1 . Purpose of mold< 
a: Determine shape 
b. Provide clamping surface 

Hold layers together while adhesive hardens 

2. Components of mold 

a. Rigid surface 

b. Pressure device 

3. Kinds of molds 

a. Matched molds: two rigid pressing surfaces 
-Produce parts fast 
— Hxert uniform pressure 
-Difficult to make 
-Need pressing device 

b. ' -.One part: one rigid pressing surface 
-Slow 

-Unreliable quality . 
"tow, uneven pressure 
-Easy to make 
~N-. press needed 
B. ition 

1. Ask students to categorize the molds 

2. Ask for an advantage or disadvantage of each form 

3. Exercises 

a. Describe molds 
-Matched molds 
— Rin^ molds 
—Gallon jar molds 
"Detergent bottle molds 

b. Divide into pairs 

c: Assign molds to pairs 

d: Follow instructions carefully 

e. Go to benches and begin 

III. Follow-up 

A. What two kinds of molds did we use? 

B. Which is easier to use? 

C. Which faster? 

D. Which h easier to make? 

E. Which do you suppose makes higher cUi^il lM- parts? - 



LESSON ?LAK-Questiontng 



UNIT - Parts of Speech - 

LESSON TITLE befinin^ Possessive Form of a Noun — 

OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, the student should be able, 
without references, to write a definition of the possessive form 
of a noun that is consistent with tht^ lesson presentation: 

REFERENCES 

TEACHER ACTIVll Y 
Equipment 

Materials 



STUDENT Aciivrr / 

Equipment 
Materials 

HO: Three Sentences 



V h !Tr .41 AN.) PROCtDURES 



I. Orientation ;i 

A. Dciinc poss' ^ i " J 



' '/I be lore 'isiiM! j( 



B. Write a det*iiiM < 

Development 

A. Presentation 

1. Read *Thre Se onces" (HO) 

a. The bool: belonging to the boy is on the table, 

b. The bock of the boy is on the table. 

c. The boy's book is on the table. 

2. Think about what they are saying 

3. Do all three sentences have the same meaning? 

4. Which worlds in each sentence are exactly alike? 

5. Which words are dilferent? 

6. Can one assume that the following arc tlic same? 

a. ^'belonging to the boy" 

b. \\o\' the boy" 

c. "boy V 

7. U'hoy s is the possessive form, how can it he defined? 

[3. Application: Individually write a definition oi possessive form 
of a noun 



FoMow-tip 

A. Randomly select students to read definitions 

B. Ask for connnonaiities 

C. Ask for differences 

D. Construct composite definition 




LESSON PLAN'^Discussion 



UNIT Writing Position Papers- 

LESSGN TITLE Dekndin^ Positions . 

OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, studenls should be able, when 
given a life and death situation, to claiiiy their values regarding 
people and their contributions to life on earth. 

RFFFRENCFS 

Refer to the Project (Specific Skill) on pp. 86-87 for background. 

TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 



Materials 



CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 



I. Orientation: How do you decide who lives or dies? 

II. Development 

A. Presentation 

j. Values determine ''an" answer 
2. We won't find "the" answer 

B. Application 

1. Let's discuss our ''positions'' on "who ^ .( the plane 
crash" (details rollow) 

2. Ask for volunTi'c ;s (two to three) 

3. Tally or keep a record of each person saved 

4. Why ^ ^ch person saved or left to perish? 

5. Woii iecision be the same in 

a. ^ . 

b. . d? 

c. 1 reservation? 

IJL Foi^ow-up 

A. What values were used in making the decisions? 



THE PLANP CRASH DILEMMA 

1 . Male, 72, on the verge of discov ^ring cure for cancer 

2. Female^ 2 1 , flying to meet her fiance 

3. Male, 17, street gang leader, IQ of 180 

4. Female, 5, emotionally withdrawn, has never spoken 

5. Female, 1 8, unmarried, pregnant 

6. Female, husband killed in Vietnam, has two children 

7. Male, 42, minister invc'ved in civil rights activities 

8. Male, 58, alcoholic 

9. Male, 17, voted "Most Likely to Succeed" in senior class 

10. Female, 67, husband jiist died 

1 1. Male, 36, ex-convict working in feed store, has three children 
j 12. Female, 1 6, high school cheerleader 

13. Female, 29, drug addict, has one child , 

14. Male, 1 2, physically handicapped 

15. Female, 45, social worker 

16. Male, 25, police officer 

17. • Female, 23, married to a 65-year-old millionaire 

18. Female, 35, nurse in Vietnam 

19. Male, 6, orphan 

20. Female, 70_, lives in old people's home 

21. Your best friend 

22. Your \yprst enemy 

23. Male, 28, movie star 

24. Male, 37, high school teacher 

25. Male, 39, hiiiicker 

26. Female, 2 1 , communist 

27. Yourself • 

. All of these people are on a era. hing airplane-o/i^ twelve can be saved. 

— Which^ twelve would you SRve? 
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LESSON P*-A: 'Session 



UNIT Farlv Civilization 

LfeSSON TiTLE Developing a Langiut^^ - — ^ — . 

OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, the student should be 
when divided into groups of four to six, to 

1. State three major. problems of civilization and three soiuuons t ? 

2. Develop a new written language to replace our EngUsh.language. , 

3. When provided a copy of the languaj^e ; mbols^ prove the efficiency 
of the language by translating a sevei i.v-tive-word paragraph in twenty 
minutes. 

REFERENCES 



TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equip fnent 
Overhead projector 



Materials 

OT: Tools of the Time 
UT: Picture This 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 
iiquipmeiit ' 



Materials 

Paper and pencils 

HO: You Have Problems 

'^'(basic problems) 
HO: So You Tnink I* s So 

Easy (developing a 

language) 
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CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 



I. Orientation (H0: Yon Have Problems) 

A. Did other civilizations struggle as we do? 

,i Understand the complications of communication 

C. Test effective exchan^jc 

II. Development 

A. Presentation 

1 . Problems of civilizations 

a. Shelter and safety 

b. Food 

c. Communication 

2. Solving Problems (OT: Tools of the Time) 
a: Tools and weapons 

b. Herding and agriculture 

c. Language 
-Verbal 

-Pictures (pjctograpws) (GT: Picture This) 
—Syllables (phonog' ms) 
-Alphabet (sound >■ ;n) 

3. Improvement throug)^. change 

a. Within the f£»mi)/ 

b. Within the comn. ity 

c. Civilization to ci ization 

= Trade ' - 
-Written 

B. Application 

1. Objectives (HO: So You Think It's So Kasy) 

a. Circle three seillences from newspaper 

b. From circled sentences • 
-Rewrite one as a piclograph 
-Rewrite one as i> phonogr'an 

c. Develop a new language to replace Hnglish 

d. Write seventy-five words of circled story in new language 
, Procedure 

a. Assemble into groups of four to six 

b. Identify leader to facilitate discussion 

c. Identify recorder to record and write final sentences, 
language, and paragraph 

u. Proceed 



HI. • Follow-up 
/ A. Summary 

1: ; The problems of civilizations 

2: j One solution to language-did we really conimuiiicate? 
•B. Tasks^for students 

1 . i tisj three major problems of humankind and 3 possible solu- 
_ - [ tions within a ten-niinute period 

2. iTransiate a new language paragraph into English in a twenty- 
minute period 
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LESSON PLAN^Semifiar 

UNIT — ^Fi 4s- most -subiect are ai>) 

LESSON TiTlE Planning a Semin ar 

OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, the student should be able, 
when asked at random, to- 

Describe a seminar. 

State one reason to conduct a seminar. 
Describe how to plan a seminar. 
State a student lesponsibiUty. 
State the lead time needed to plan a seminar. 

REFERENCES 

TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

HO: fy-mfnar Agenda Items 
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CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 



I. Orientation 
A. Objectives 

1. Describe the seminar technique 



List the responsibilities 

a. Teacher 

b. Student 



B. Tie-in— How we use seminars 

II. DeVeldpnient 

A. Presentation 

1. What is a seminar?--^^ 

2. Why have a seminar? 

a. Group project 
—Coordinate efforts 

— MutuaJjy support eacli other's efforts 
-Solve problems 

b. Individual project 

— Report progress 

— Report findings 

— Report conclusions 
-Share results of project 
—Solve problems 

3. How are seminars conducted? 

a. Student-planned 
—Schedule 
—Agenda , 
-Arrangements 

b. Student-directed 

c. Agenda items (HO: Seminar Agenda Items) 

B. Application 

1. Conducting a seminar is optional but recomniended 

2. Decide one week before seminar 

3. Responsibilities 



III. Follow-up 

A. What is a seminar? 

B. Why cbriduct a seminar? 

C. How is it planned? 

D. What are student responsibilities? 



a 



Schedule 



b 
c. 
d 



Set and duplicate agenda 
Contact any guests 
Arrange room 



E. 



How much lead time is needed? 




LESSON PLAN-InterPiemfig 

OfsjlT Desc ribing Care ers - " 

LESSON TITLE — Gathering Information - — 

OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, the student should be able to- 

1 . Select a suitable interviewee. 

2. Adequately prepare for the interview. 

3. Conduct an informative interview. 

4. Prepare a legible and comprehensive report of 20G-500 words and 
hand it in on time: 

REFERENCES 

TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

HO: Characteristics of Careers 




CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 



I. Orientatioh 

A. Why an interview? _; 

1 . Effective source of iniormation 

2. Cdrisult experienced persons 

3. Consult knowledgeable persons 

4. Current 

B. Find out about a career related to the subject area 

11. Development 
A. Presentation 



a. information about occupation (HO: Characteristics of 
Careers) 

—General duties 
-Working conditions 

-Rewards _ ; 

—Preparation 
-Personal requirements 
~Leyels;vvithin occupation 

b. Kinds of questions 
—Avoid dne-wbrd answers 
-Use iv/h' and ^ovv 

—Ask specialist to ''describe. . 
Procedures 

a. Select interviewee carefully 

b. Take list of questions 
c: Take notes on answers 

d. Prepare 200-5 06-)word report 

"Include each point under II. A.} .a. 
—Be legible 



—Due one week from today 
B. Application 

I. Ask teacher questions about teaching 

a. Duties 

b. Working conditions 



c. Rewards 

d. Preparation 

e. Personal requirements 

f. Levels of employment 

Discuss questions ^ 

a: Which questions provided most information? 

b. Hpwjnight information be summarized? 

c. Select interviewee 



III. Fpllbw-up 

A. What areas should questions be asked about? 
jB. What kinds of questions are best? 

C. Whom should you interview? 

D. What procedures should you follow? 

E. Describe your report. 



1 . Prepare questions 




LESSeN PLAN-Role~'Playing 



UNIT interaction Techniques : 

LESSON TITLE "Bedtime Di scipline'' 

GBJEGTiyES At the cohciusibn of this lesson, the stude^utjhoald be able, 
when given the fble-playirig situation on _bedtime discipline, to 
state in wriUng within a SS-minute period five methods of deal- 
ing with a "procrastinating child." 



REFERENCES 



TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 
Overhead prpjectbf 

Materials 

OT: Rble-Plaving: Whatls it? 
OT: Audience Participation 
:'pT: Blank Transparency 
OT: Overhead Transparency Pens 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 

Materials 

HO: Role Descriptions 
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CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 


i. Orientation 


■ A. 


Role-playing 




I. 


What is rble-playihg? 






Why use it? 






a. Experiment with new points of view 






b. Discover new iriterpfietatidris 






c. Clarify values and goals 




3, 


We are using it for all reasons 


B. 


Rules 




1. 


No one ridiculed 




2. 


May make mistakes, so don't worry 




3: 


No one plays himself/herself 


il. Development 


A. 


Presentation 




1. 


The situation 






a. Pais out roles (see hariddUt: Role Descriptions) 






—Father 






^Mother 






—Thfee-year-dld child 




2. 


Cast rdlies 






a. One student for each role 






b. Ask for volunteers 




3- 


Br.ef actors and audience 






a. Actors read their role characteristics 






b. 'C>iviae audience into the following ''experts" 






(OT:: Audience Participation) 






—Expert listeners 






-Expert watchers 






—Expert erhpathizers 






—Expert child consultants 




AppHeation _ 




1, 


Beginjnteractibn; speak Tor parents 






a. Experiericirigdifficulty getting child to bed ; 






b. Want to handle properly so this won't become an 






every night occurrence 




2. 


Stop iriteractibri 






a. Reverse roles if necessary 






b. Allow "experts" to express views 


III. Foijow-ap 


A. 


Class writes five construetive ways of dealing with *'balky" child 




at bedtime 


B: 


Discuss the five methods _ 


C. 


Clarify values of methods in order of importance 
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ROLE DESCRIPTIONS 



Father 



Characteristics: 



Wants time to unwind Frditi work 
Wants time to be alone with spouse 



3. 
4. 
5. 



Needs time to work on a special project 

May want to enjoy an evening television program 

Wants to be firm but fair with child 



Mother - 

Characteristics: 

1. Needs time away from child 

2: Wants to enjoy adult cbnipahibrisl,\ip 

3. Tired from a full day of mothering 

4. Worried about child's needed amount of sleep 

5. Worried this situation will becoipe a habit 



Three-year-old child 

Characteristics: 

1 . Afraid of the dark bedroom 



2. Hears television, is curious about it and about what parents are 
doing 

3. Tired but too wound up and not ready for sleep 

4. Wants someone in the room 
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bESSON PLAN-'Gaming 



UNIT (Any subject matter is suit able) 

LESSON TITLE Playing a Football Game 

OBJECTIVES At the conclusion of this lesson, students should be able to- 

Pra^ice for the game. 
Play the garne by: 

a. Setting Up the game 

Following game rules 
c. Putting game away. 
Pass the final w[th a score of 85% or higher. 
Enjoy; themselves. 



3. 
4. 



REFERENCES 



TEACHER ACTIVITY 
Equipment 



Materials 



STUDENT ACTIVITY 
Equipment 



Materials 

G: 1 for each two teams-Footbail Game 
HO: Football Game Rules 



J.03 

o 
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CONTENT AND PROCEDURES 



I: drieatation-Purposes 

A. Prepare for final on 

B. Enjoy themselves 



11. Develx)pment (prior to game) 

A. Presentation 

1. Identify teams 

a. Number off in i 's, 2's, 3's, and 4's 

b. Four to six per team 

2. Prepjire for game 

a. What do teams do before the big game? (practice) 

b. What do they practice? 
— Rules 

—Study the subject 

3. Game scheduje 

a. Three practice days 

b. Game one day prior to final 

B. Application 

j: Get teams together 
2. Plan practice sessions 



III. Development (on gafnc day) 



Presentation 

I. 

1 



Footbai! Game Rules) 



Revie\v rules (HO: 
Teacher's role 

a. Referee - 

b. Timekeeper 

c. Spectator 

d. Cheerleader 

End game five minutes before period ends 



B. Application 

1. Distribute gariies-brie to each two teams 

2. Arrange students 

a. Opposing teams facing each other 

b. Table between 

3. Begin game 



IV. Fbllbw-up 

A. End game 

B. Determine winners 

C. Put games away 

D. Final exam 
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FOOTBAttGAME 
RULES AND INSTRUCTIONS 



llie game may he played by each team on individual boards marked as foot- 
baii fields, or the fiejd(s) may be drawn on the chalkboard with a student or the 
teacher marking the plays. 

1 . Teams 

At least two teams ^re needed. Teams with four members each are recom- 
mended. Before the game begins, identify the following members of each team: 
a. Captain _ - _ _ 
b: Kickoff return player 

c. Punter 

d. Field goal kicker 

e. Order for answering quer- ions. ^ ^- . 

2. To Start ' • f 

A toss of the coin determines the offensive arvd defejisive teams. One team 
captain tosses the coin while the other calls it in the air. If the.latter calls it cor- 
rectly, his/her team receives. If not, his/her team kicks off. I 

3. A'/c^o/iCCfour-item-listing questions) 

To kickoff, the defensive team captain takes che top card ff dm thie" com- 
bined pile of Kickoff and Punt Questions and reads It to the dftensive tiearti's 
kickoff return player: This player's answer results in one of the fdlldwing possi- 
bilities: 

a. If the kickoff return player prc>vide?^ lU four answers correctly, there is a 
runback of twenty yards beyond his/her teani's 20-yard lin ^ 

_b^ If three answers are correct, there is a runbaek of fifteen yards beyond 
the 20^ard line. 

c. If two answers are correct, thciL- is a runbaek of ten yards beyond the 
20^yard line. 

d. If one answer is correct, tlure ii a runbaek of five yards beyond the 
20-yard line. 

e. If nd answer is correct, there is rib runbaek and the ball is placed on the 
20yard line. 

4. First Downs (multiple chdice df fill-in qUestipris) 

Each Down Question is presented td a different merriberlbf the offensive 
^^^"1 '5J^^^_Pf^?^^^^jded upon before the game began. Ddwri Questibris cari be 
asked by either the captain or individual team iiiembers. Fdr each cdrriect answer^ 
advance the ball four yards: 

Three Bbwn Questions mdst_be ajiswered correctly in order to earn a first 
dbwri. First downs are followed by anpther series of three questions. When a 
Dbwri Questiori is missed, the offensive. player draws a Chance Card from a se{)a- 
rate pile and follows the directions. (These cards contain ne^tive directions or 
penalties.) If dne of^mdre Ddwri Questibris are missed, the offense must punt to 
the defense. 



5. £ww/5jroUrytiem-listirig questions - - 

The PUrit Question is read to the punter, the foMowing possibilities are 
available: - i_ ^ 

a. IE all four parts are correctly answered, the ball is advanced forty yards: 

b. If three parts are correctly answered, the bail is advanced thirty yards; 

c. If two parts are correctly answered, the ball is advanced twenty yards; 

d. If one part is correctly answered, the ball is advanced ten yards; _ . 

e. If rib part is correctly answered, the punt was blocked and the defense re- 
covers on the line bf scrimmage. After the punt, the defense takes over the ball. 

6. Touchdowns * \. . ^ l v 

TbUclidbwns are made when the offense advances the ball to or beyond the 

goal line. Six (6) points are^awarded for a touchdown; 

- - ■ - ■ ■ '\ ■ ■ - • ^ 

7. £x?ra /^mr^ (true tfaise; questions 

Extra Point QuesTOns are presented to the next team merhber in the estab- 
lished order. H9ne (I) point is'iwarded if the cbrrect ari^er is given. After the 
extra point attempt, the offense kic^cs bff tb the bther team. 

8. Fielcl Goals (three-item-listirig questions) . : j : : 

If the bffense has advanced the ball to or beyond Uie ppponent's 3Q-yard 
line, and if bne or more Down Questions were missed, a field goal can be at- 
aerhpted bri fourth down\ Questions from the Field Goal_pile are used. All tlifee 
answers mUst be correct to score p field g^^^^ points are awarded for a 

successful attempt. If any part of the question is missed, the defense gets tjie ball 
on its 2d-yard line. When the offense is successful,. the team kicks off to the bther 
team. * ^ ' ' 

9; Ending the Game " ^ ^ 

After a pf-edetermintd . time or after Dbwri Questions a're used, the game 

ends. 
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